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Franklin Simon & Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


On a Warm Summer Day 


FOULARD 


Is as Cool as It Looks in 


WOMEN’S GOWNS 


— gown illustrated is of foulard in black or navy 
blue with white designs. Georgette crepe forms 
inserts in the skirt, bands on the sleeves and a vestee 
effect. 


69.50 


WOMEN’S GOWN SHOP—Third Floor 














Real Mattress Cleanliness 


One-third of our life is spent in bed. Then 
why not make it comfortable by using the 


EXCELSIOR wattress PROTECTOR 


which really solves this vexing problem 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wadding— 
wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 
MADE IN ALL SIZES 


LOOK FOR THE TRADEMARK SEWED ON EVERY PAD 





15 LAIGHT STREET Excelsior Quilting Co. NEW YORK CITY 
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The constructive program of the National League of Women Voters 
is divided among six committees: 


The Chairmen are: 


MRS. F. P. BAGLEY 
68 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


They are: 

American Citizenship Committee 
Women in Industry MISS MARY McDOWELL 
4636 Gross Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
MRS. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER 
2606 Whitis Avenue, Austin, Texas 

MRS. LARUE BROWN (Secretary and Acting Chairman) 
Federal Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Child Welfare Committee 


Social Hygiene Committee DR. VALERIA H. PARKER 
Unif ow of I 3 C : - Civil S ll 42 High Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
Women 112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


MRS. EDWARD P. COSTIGAN 


Food Supply and Demand Committee 
2123 California Street, Washington, D. C. 


From issue to issue the Woman Citizen has been loaned to the different committees so that each 
could have a chance to keep our readers in immediate touch with the latest developments in Com- 
mittee work all along the line. 


This, the last of the specialized numbers, is 


The FOOD SUPPLY AND DEMAND Number 


Mrs. Edward P. Costigan has charge of its main features 
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GH. Altman & Cn. 


’ 


The Rug Department 


has assembled, in readiness for the country house season, 
an unsurpassed collection of 


Summer Floor Coverings 


which embraces rugs of every description, of foreign as well as of American 
manufacture. Imcluded are Scotch Wool Art Rugs; New England Hooked 
Rugs; Navajo Indian Rugs; and Formosa Fibre Porch Rugs (the latter being 
available in virtually amy desired shape or size). Also Bathroom Rugs and 


Linoleum. 





(Fifth Floor) 





Madison-Auenuwe- Fifth Auenue, Nem York 


Chirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 
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The Supreme Court Rules! 


VER since the eighteenth amendment was ratified the nine- 

teenth has been in danger. It was with the ratification of 
the 18th that the liquor interests projected their intensive pro- 
gram) whose objective was to invalidate that ratification. With 
this end in view it was planned to submit enough ratifications 
to referenda, in those states that have the referendum, to reduce 
the number of ratifications below the necessary 36, with the hope 
that the voters in these referenda could be swayed into rejection 
of ratification. 

The question was a grave one, being the question, indeed, of 
which was to be the supreme law of the land, the federal consti- 
tution or a state constitution. It was carried to the United States 
Supreme Court. On the decision has been hanging the fate of 
the nineteenth amendment, along with the eighteenth, as refer- 
enda on the ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment had 
been invoked or could be invoked in certain.states. 

No one save those in inner suffrage circles knows the tension 
under which suffrage leaders have had to carry forward the last 
details of the suffrage ratification program while waiting for that 
decision. It has hung over their heads in ominous sword-like 
potentiality, likely to drop at any moment and cut off the whole 
record of past achievement. It has moved remorselessly with 
them while they pressed forward from one state ratification to 
another. 

And on June 1 it was settled. Settled that it is unconstitutional 
for a state to hold a referendum on a federal amendment duly 
ratified by its Legislature in the manner prescribed by the federal 
constitution. 

The framers of the constitution, says the decision, might have 
adopted a different method. Ratification might have been left to 
the vote of the people, or to some authority of government other 
than that selected. The language of the article is plain and admits 
of no doubt in its interpretation. It is not the function of courts 
or legislative bodies, national or state, to alter the method which 
the constitution has fixed. 

And now one wonders where this leaves the antis who have 
been trying to tear down the federal constitution in order to place 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment in jeopardy. 

It leaves the suffrage struggle wonderfully strengthened and the 
ultimate victory unchallengeable. 


Whose Governor Is HeP 


HE action of Connecticut Democrats in naming three women 

as delegates to the national convention in San Francisco 
may easily be construed as signifying that the party would like to 
make Connecticut the 36th ratifying state, if only it were in 
power. 

As the Republican party has already expressed its willingness 
to ratify, there seems to be no one left in Connecticut to uphold 
Governor Holcomb in his attitude. Since both parties and many 
thousands of women have shown that the Governor is not ex- 
pressing their minds, whose mind does he express? 


Finish the Job 


HEN in the ratification program of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment 35 states had stood up to be counted for the 
amendment there came a deadlock. Twenty-nine of those 35 states 
had Republican Legislatures, so undue a proportion as to leave the 
Democrats out of the running if the relative proportion between 
Republicans and Democrats were the essential thing. But it isn’t. 
The essential thing is the 36th state. What good does it do for 
Republicans to give 29 states, what good for them to give 35, 
without the 36th? Without the 36th and with three Republican 
Legislatures, any one of which might be that 36th, the Republican 
party is just as essentially the stumbling block in the way of 
women’s enfranchisement as if it had made no contribution at all 
to the ratification program. 

Apparently the cogency of this argument is now deeply stirring 
in the minds of Republican leaders. ‘The National Republican 
Committee meeting in Chicago on June 1 virtually demanded that 
the governors of Connecticut and Vermont call special sessions so 
that their Legislatures may ratify and that the Delaware Legisla- 
ture, then in session, compiete ratification. The vote on the reso 


lution was unanimous. The resolution itself read: 


* Whereas, The Republican National Committee at its regular 
meeting has repeatedly endorsed woman suffrage and the Nine- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, and 
has called upon the Congress to pass and the states to ratify such 
amendment ; and 

“ Whereas, Such amendment still lacks ratification by a suffi- 
cient number of states to become a law, therefore, be it 


“ Resolved, By the Republican National Committee, that the 
Nineteenth Constitutional Amendment be, and the same is hereby 
again endorsed by this committee, and such Republican states as 
have not already done so are now urged to take such action by 
their Governors and their legislators as will assure the ratifica- 
tion of such amendment and establish the right of equal suffrage 
at the earliest possible time.” 


Women have taken small stock in the insistence that the Ke- 
publican Jeadets were “ doing all in their power,” etc. Republican 
women who are going to vote the Republican ticket anyhow, any- 
way, anywhere, may have been impressed, but they are not the 
women whose vote is important to the Republican party. The 
important vote is the unsure vote, the vote of the undecided 
woman who would just as soon be a Democrat as a Republican. 
That woman has not been convinced by the final Republican 
showing on ratification. She has been quite frankly calling it 
The action of the Republican National Executive 
Ratification by Delaware, Connecticut, 
Should it come this 


four-flushing. 
Committee is reassuring. 
or Vermont, or all three, will be more so. 
week, there is not a suffragist but that can bear it. 


Such a resolution of the situation will make actual and alive 
what is so far a merely potential claim on the woman vote by the 


Republican party. 
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Miss Hay Chooses 


ISS MARY GARRETT HAY, chairman of the Republican 

Women’s Executive Committee, in casting up the balance 
at the conclusion of her committee work, has some valuable 
things to say, things that it would be well for all party women to 
weigh and ponder as they reach the parting of the ways between 
being a party woman and being a rubber stamp. There is no 
woman in the country as much of a party woman as Miss Hay 
is. There is no woman to whoni the choice Miss Hay has made 
would be so costly as it is to Miss Hay; no other for whom party 
affiliation has so strong an urge. Miss Hay has chosen. Let other 
women choose. 

“When I took the chairmanship Mr. Hays offered me, it wa 
with the understanding on both our parts that the Committee was 
to be temporary in its character, while we sought the permanent 
model of organization by means of which to relate the woman 
voter to the Republican party in the manner most satisfying to 
herself and most advantageous to the party. In the recommen- 
dations which I am submitting for my committee is embodied 
that model so far as we have been able to work it out. 

* All my life I have been an ardent Republican and so I have 
been delighted to serve both my party and the women on the 
committee at the head of which I was placed. Although it was 
understood to be only a temporary arrangement, until the next 
Republican Convention, it gave as much recognition to the women 
as was within Mr. Hays’s power to give as National Chairman. 
The women have well understood this fact and appreciated that 
he was the first National Chairman who had such a vision. 

“Now that the Convention is here we leave it to Mr. Hays to 
do all in his power to insure that the work done by the thousands 
of loyal Republican women throughout the country this year is 
properly recognized by representation on committees. 

“ When I took the chairmanship it was also expected that the 
ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment would have been 
completed long before this. It is not completed, and it is para- 
doxical for me to try to get women to vote the Republican ticket 
while so many women remain unenfranchised and therefore un 
Like many other women, I conceive 
My first 


therefore, toward the completion of ratification. 


available as party assets. 
that one must have a vote before one can have a party. 
duty now is, 
New York women can vote in the presidential elections of 1920, 
let come what will, but Pennsylvania women, Connecticut wome1 
New Hampshire women, Florida women, Virginia women, New 
Mexico women, the women of 18 states in all—will not be able 
to vote at those elections unless the 36th state ratifies the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment. 

‘Not only is the final ratification of the Amendment still to 
be secured, but its security and inviolability are to be assured 
against undermining by those so-called representatives of the 
people who have opposed it in the face of an overwhelming popu- 
lar demand for it and who now seek re-election in order, if the 
signs read right, to bring about its abrogation.” 

In commenting on the present political situation as it touches 
the woman voter, Miss Hay makes the following points: 


“If the woman voter is to be of any value in the electorate, to 
herself or to society, she must be given full recognition in the 
She must not be kept out on the fringes of party 
organization. She must not be used merely for decorative pur- 
poses. Women have not waged their seventy-year-long fight for 
suffrage in this country to be satisfied now with a political policy 
that seeks merely to placate where it does not actually exploit. 
Women must be taken into the parties in full faith and be given 
their full share of inside organization responsibility and authority. 

“Tt is not fair to exclude women from the inner circle and the 


party council. 


secret council and still expect of them the efficiency expected of 
men. 

‘As political leaders try to engage women on the side of any 
political party, they are going to have to keep in mind that women 
are not swayed by party tradition to the extent that men are. | 
myself am a strong party woman, but I know from the contacts 
of my work that the women generally who are entering the elec- 
torate this year are not as yet solidified in party moulds. They 
are watching and waiting, hospitable to the idea of party atffilia- 
tion, but quick to resent any four-flushing by the party or candi- 
date that comes seeking their votes.”’ 


- 
In Vermont 
_ Vermont Republican State Convention last week pa-se 


a resolution calling on Governor Clement for a special ses- 
sion. Representative Porter S. Dale was in the chair when the 
resolution was put and passed, amid great excitement and pro- 
Of the eight hundred delegates there was an 
Senator Dilling- 


longed cheering. 
overwhelming majority vote for the resolution 
ham, General Leonard Wood and Governor Clement himself ere 
on the platform. 

The text of the resolution was as follows: 

‘Wuereas, the proposed Nineteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, giving the right of suffrage to 
women, now needs ratification by only one more state in order 
to become a part of the organic law of the land, and 

“Wuereas, we have full faith and confidence that the voters 
of the state of Vermont, regardless of party affiliation, would 
cordially approve and endorse such ratification, Therefore be 

‘ReSoLveD, That we, the representatives of the Republican 
party of the state of Vermont, in convention assembled, do 
respectfully request and urge His I-xcellency, the Governor of the 
state of Vermont, to call, at an early date, a special session of 
the legislature to consider the ratification of the said amendm« 
and be it further 

“ Reso_vep, That the Secretary of the Convention deliver to 


His Excellency the Governor a copy of this resolution.” 


What added drama to the occasion was the fact that Governor 
Clement was seated on the platform when the resolution ws 


brought in, put and passed. Of the 800 present at the convention 
an estimated 700 stood up to be counted as “ requesting and um 


ing’ the gentleman facing them on the platform 


Atrocities Against Women 


W' YMEN. throughout the world are full of sorrow that the 
great war has fallen so far short of bringing the results 
for which the people hoped. It has not only failed to make the 
world safe for democracy; it has failed ts make women safe 11 
their most elementary personal rights. 

In Armenia, Christian women are being violated and mias- 
sacred by Moslems, and so-called Christian nations let it go on. 
[In Hungary, amid all sorts of other atrocities, men have to look 
on and see their wives outraged by officers. France has sent 
armies of half-savage blacks, conscripted from Africa, to occup) 
various German cities; and not only are the authorities required 
to maintain brothels of German women for the invaders, but the 
women of the civilian population are said to be suffering terrible 
things at the hands of these semi-barbarians. 

The authorities of both France and Germany believe in th« 
necessity of vice for men, and have been in the habit of sanc- 
tioning brothels for their own soldiers, and for civilians as well; 
but, bad as that is, this goes far beyond it. 

When women secure not only a nominal but a real share in 
the government of nations, we may hope that such things will 
become impossible. 
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Labor and Other Things 


HE shortage of houses is acute. The housing problem is one 
of the burning questions of the day. Various theories are 
advanced as to the reasons for the present distressing situation. 
An interesting side light is thrown upon this matter in a circular 
lately sent out by a Boston insurance firm (Hollis, Perrin & Co.). 


It says: 


IMPORTANT 

Have you enough insurance to repair or replace your property in 
case of fire? 
From the following list you can readily see that costs have 
doubled. 

The following is the comparative cost of material and labor 
for building construction compiled by the American Institute of 
Architects Oct. I, 1919: 


Cost Cost 
LUMBER 1914 1919 Increase 
Spruce per M $30.00 $70.00 133% 
Hard Pine per M 30.00 45.00 50% 
Oak per M 90.00 250.00 178% 
NAILS per C 2.40 6.10 154% 
BRICK, Common, per M 8.50 19.00 123% 
CEMENT per bbl. 1.62 3.04 87% 
PAINT . 
Lead per lb. 08 -14 75% 
Linseed oil per gal. 60 2.60 333% 
Shellac per gal. 1.75 8.00 357% 
Turpentine per gal. 65 1.90 192% 
PLUMBING 
Pottery 75% to 100% 
Soil Pipe 125% to 150% 
Brass Pipe and Fittings 100% to 125% 
Enameled Goods 100% 
HEATING and STEEL WORK 
Structural Steel, per ton 45.00 90.00 100% 
Erection of Steel per ton 10.00 25.00 150% 
ROOFING MATERIALS 100% 


FREIGHT RATES 40% to 50% 

\Vages in Building Trades average increase of 57% from 

October 1, 1914, to October 1, 1919. 

Household Furniture has increased at least 100%. 

Better be safe than sorry. 

Let your Broker protect you with additional insurance. 

The business firm that sent out this circular was not trying to 
prove any point, except the wisdom of increasing one’s amount 
of insurance. But incidentally it shows that the main item in the 
Almost 


every one of the materials used in putting up a house has risen 


higher cost of building is not the higher wages of labor. 
more than wages have. There is systematic effort going on in 
the press, inspired by the profiteers, to make the public believe 
that the main cause of high prices is high wages. Here is a 
case where that evidently is not so; and this case is typical. 


The Unemotional Male 
HEN Senator Maurice Hervey ascended the tribune in the 
French Senate and began to refute the arguments of Sen- 
ator Dominique Delahaye, the latter left his seat and, joined by 
his brother Jules, took his position immediately under the tribune 
and prevented Senator Hervey from proceeding. 

\Vhereupon there arose such a din that Senator Alexandre 
Berard, who, in the absence of Mr. Leon Bourgeois, was presid- 
ing, was forced to suspend the Senate session. 

Afterwards Senator Hervey tried to get hold of Senator 
Dominique Delahaye and challenge him to a duel; but Secretary 
of State Bonet-Maury intervened. 

What was it all about? 

Oh, it was about a tax on bachelors. 


The Congress of the I. W. S. A. 
Opens 


N the air of Geneva, Switzerland, one senses World interests. 

Switzerland is too surrounded to be self-centered. Here, if 
one speaks above a whisper, he must speak of the larger toler- 
ances. 

Of all places, traditionally and, in effect, cosmopolitan, no other 
so completely fulfills this 1deal. Geneva is a magic City in this 
respect, since its very pavements cry out that the feet of every 
race have trodden them. 

* Walking down the streets and discussing world problems—as 
one always does in Geneva ’’—writes Miss Annie Christitch, one 
of the Serbian delegates to the International Woman Suffrage 
Congress, * one raises one’s eyes to view that famous monarch 
of mountains, Mont Blanc. The Alpine chain guards protectively 
the magic city at its base, home of philanthropic endeavor, of 
scientific research, of intense musical and artistic culture and also 
of sound human logic. Every new departure tending to the prog 
ress and welfare of the world is met with sympathy and encour 
agement by the Genevese. In the atmosphere of Geneva, dissen- 
sions do not thrive, prejudice fades away, and one strong bond of 
common humanity reigns paramount.” 

Such is the spirit of the place where the International Con 
gress opens tomorrow. This is the environment in which women 
of Allied Countries, of the Central Powers, of the New-born re 
publics, of nations which maintained neutrality, are about to meet 

No people endured more to carry succor during the War to the 
wounded and helpless of all nations than did Switzerland; her 
tuberculosis work alone standing forth as monumental. Her atti- 
tude was continually that among the helpless, the indigent, the 
sick and the wounded, no enmities were possible. 

One of the latest Congresses in Geneva, City of Conferences, 
was the “ Save the Children Congress,” to which were drawn peo 
ple from every land, from Russia to Spain, from Scandinavia to 
Armenia. 


“ [ have no enemies, six years of age ’’ was the saying 


of a well-known [englishman during the war. That is what del 
gates from every country, hostile or neutral, said when they came 
together to talk about starving children. 

That is what the women of the thirty nations, now meeting 
in historic Geneva, are saying as they meet to talk over child 


Where 


great human injustices need righting, we are enemies of wrong, 


welfare, woman’s progress, moral, social and _ political. 


not of each other. 

L’esprit-Genevots is the spirit of human solidarity, opposed to 
class prejudice, to sex prejudice. It is in this spirit that Maude 
Royden of England will preach the gospel of love tomorrow 
morning at the Cathedral of Geneva; in this spirit that women 
of many nations will be welcomed by Mlle. Emilie Gourd of the 
Swiss Suffrage Association, in this spirit that Mrs. Carrie Chap 
man Catt, president of the International Woman Suffrage Alli 
ance, will send forth her call to continued effort to the women of 
the whole world. 

All of the questions to be discussed by the International Con 
gress are of universal importance, questions worthy of the best 
memories of Geneva, and the bet efforts of women. Out of them 
will surely grow a permanent cure for some of the world’s ills. 


A. L. A. in Colorado 
 Egeusieoage ot of the United States assembled in Colorado 
Springs for the Forty-second Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association, the first week in June. 
Arrangements made for them include everything from hob- 
nailed shoes for mountain-climbing to a bibliography of Colorado 
history. Among the things this library conference will make 
possible are sights of the Garden of the Gods, the Cave of the 
Winds, Pike’s Peak. Sessions are to be held in the ballroom of 
the Antlers. 
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The Port of Missing Matrimonial Happiness 


LEO ANAPOULES is a Greek. She lives—or she did live 
—with her husband, Achilles, along the East River, in the 
Gas House district. 

Achilles Anapoulos sells merchandise. His shop is the last 
word in mercantile styles—that last word being itineracy. It is 
not exactly a Parnassus on wheels, since it carries fruits, not 
books. But why cavil? On Parnassus surely one ate fruit. Let 
the crassminded dub Achiulles’s shop, a push-cart, if they will. 

Cleo’s way through the labyrinths of life and the United States 
has been as devious as the ways of the push-cart. It has now 
brought her to the inside of the Court of Domestic Relations as 
presided over by Judge Jean Norris, New York’s one woman 
magistrate who sits in the Woman’s Court as well as in the Court 
where marital derelicts come to port. 

Cleo is not only pretty, she is also so intelligent looking, so neat, 
so deft as to draw eyes her way. She is also the mother of a per- 
fect Greek baby which like the body of Patroclus is now being 
wrangled over. The wrangling is in pure Attic, if that is the 
brand of Greek Cleo and Achilles fling at each other. Certainly 
between the two of them they haven’t enough English to fling at 
anything and what passes for English with them, the New York- 
ese of the river front, is mostly unintelligible even to themselves. 

According to Cleo, aged nineteen, Achilles’s idea of matrimony 
is that the husband should belong to a strong-arm squad and rule 
by virtue of it. Achilles is thirty-five, and presumably sage as 
to women’s behavior. He has up to now enforced his principles 
with fists; but when he put his wife out of doors, she stayed out. 
and found her way to Judge Norris and the port of missing matri- 
monial felicity. 

By rule of might, Achilles now has the family funds, the fam- 
ily goods and the family scion. It is the last that Mrs. Achilles 
wants. At present Cleo has nothing, not even a shelter, except 
such as is furnished by a large-hearted neighbor—no Greek but 
true Irish. 

Achilles has his story, too. 
the charge of beating. 


It does not deny, it seeks to justify, 


HE ancient and honorable practice of beating your wife into 

surrender is one which is so common among frequenters of 
Judge Norris's court as tu occasion small surprise. The question 
raised among themselves is scarcely at all “ Does he bate her?” 
but, “ Has she a right to be bate?” 

“Your wife tells me you beat her?’ queried Judge Norris a 
few days ago, as she sat back in her chair and sent her stead) 
blue-eyed gaze right through and out at the back of Salvatore 
Angelli, a worn-looking Italian, home from four years in the 
Alpine army. 

“Yes, I beat her,” he answered with just the face and voice 
one would expect on the stage from an injured husband. “ Ask 


” 


her why.” 

He flung down before the judge a paper, the proof that in 1917, 
when he had been two years out of the country, his wife had 
borne a child. 

“T didn’t believe it, at first,” said Salvatore—“ I didn’t want 
to believe it, but you can’t get away from this.” And you couldn't. 
It was documentary and final. 

On the whole, Salvatore Angelli’s face and voice were the only 
zood ‘“‘ copy” furnished by a morning’s session in Judge Norris’s 
court. It was not that he was plaving to his audience. There is no 
audience in this informal Court; no one is there but the Court offi- 
cers, the probation officers, the necessary clerks—and every one of 
them so absorbed in his or her immediate task as to push histri- 
onics off the map. 


Salvatore’s tragedy was written on his face, a bitter and hag- 
gard face. The fact that the little shrew-like wife scarcely 
seemed to suffer at all counts for nothing. Salvatore had suffered, 
suffered all the pangs of betrayed lovers since time began. 

“ Did you have this childs” Judge Norris’s eyes went like blue 
steel from the betrayed young husband’s face to that of the callous 
little wife, Julia, who up to that convincing moment had been |cad- 
ing lady in this sordid drama. In the witness box, she had showi an 
astonishing efficiency in assembling facts, had been a prodigy of 
glib accuracy as to dates—but had hurdled that episode of 1:)17, 
as if, after all, 1917 were a mere negligible year not worth «ny- 
one’s attention. . 

3efore Judge Norris, her defences crumpled. Yet one saw that 
she took the other man and his child, which Salvatore resented 
with such passionate intensity, quite casually even after she was 
confronted with them. “ But I’m going straight now. I’m work- 
in’ these two years,” was to her apparently sufficient apology. 

Significantly she didn’t try to lie. One guesses that lying isn’t 
popular in this Court. It isn’t done. It wastes time, and the 
Judge, who seems patient and humanly indulgent of every p 
of all these ugly tragedies, senses subterfuge with unerring s 


ase 


ness. 


T such junctures tears are worse than useless. ‘* They don't 

get you anywhere,” one girl shrewdly sized it up. “ Don't 
try that here,” said Judge Norris with just a touch of low-voiced 
scorn to one girl who attempted to “ put over” a selfish demand 
on the strength of an obviously manufactured sob story of mater- 
nal suffering. She didn’t try it long. She and her case were is- 
missed with crisp finality before her tears were dry. 

The grafting type of wife, the brutal type of husband, get short 
shrift at Judge Norris’ hands. 

Take, for instance, that leech’s daughter, Rebekah Frensteen, 
suing her mild little unsuccessful husband for more alimony, to 
whose longing to have his child to himself for one hour a week 
she was as hard as brass. 

“You earn twenty dollars, and he earns fifteen—you’ve got 
$5.50 of his money already and you want more ’’—the Judge 
summed her up. If the tones of her voice, which is never raised, 
failed to chill Rebekah it was because nothing could. ‘‘ You’! 
take his $5.50 and no more. You'll let him see his child at the 
time specified each week without molesting him. If you fail to 
do your part, you’ll get no money. You understand?” 

One gets an idea of this court as a sort of nursery where spoiled 
grown-up children who have failed to learn the elementary les- 
sons of fair play are gathered—those who have wrecked their 
own or others’ lives out of heedlessness or ignorance or selfish 
ness, with the Judge, like a wise, just nurse, dealing out discipline. 

Her verdicts and rules are on such elementary principles of 
justice as if she said: “ Johnnie, you mustn’t take Susie’s blocks 
away from her ”—or “ Jennie, if you hurt Bobbie again, you'll 
go to bed without your supper.” 

In the house of life, there must be one room for its big undisci- 
plined children, and the Domestic Relations Court seems to fur- 
nish it. What more natural than that a vastly human, vastly to! 
erant, specially trained woman should preside over it ? 


o 


Ligon JEAN NORRIS seems to be all three of these things 
Her judgments reflect no more sex prejudice for or against 
than would the judgments of a kind mother. What this woman 
magistrate seems to be making of her job is something bigger than 
a place—even a decent place—for the adjustment of alimonies and 
divorces. Behind the flood of unhappy lives sweeping through this 
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and the Woman’s Court, where profligates and delinquents are 
tried, there are causes, and Judge Norris has in her short period 
as City Magistrate begun to look for them. 

She finds one cause in the alien quality of these unhappy souis. 
About ninety per cent of those that come before her in the Domes- 
tic Relations Court Judge Norris has found to be foreigners. In- 
stead of merely analyzing this as a possible contributing cause 
and then dropping it, Judge Norris has set out to establish an 
Americanization center in her court building. There will be a 
room where the unnaturalized can be made citizens, where those 
who know no English can be encouraged to learn it, where those 
who are out of touch with the meaning of American ideals can 
be educated therein. Wife beating, for example, is out of har- 
mony with sex equality. Better teach Achilles and Salvatore 
what American civilization demands of them than punish them 
for running true to the type from which they have not yet 
emerged. Better teach the grafting wife that a parasite is con- 
te:ptible whether she lives on Riverside, west or east. 

Jut of the general misery an outstanding one is the deserted 
wile whose child is about to come. What the law can do for her 
Judge Norris does. Beyond the law of the land, this woman 
judge has invoked the law of kindness. She keeps a little store 
of layettes on hand for those new citizens, who will be born into 
the purple of American freedom, whatever its parents are. 

[o show how this judge respects maternity, one has to tell a 
little story, a story which has provoked some misunderstanding 
of her motives. Before her, in the Woman’s Court, came a 
woman charged with prostitution. She was a prostitute. There 
was abundant evidence; but in four months more she was to 
become a mother. What should a woman judge do? What would 


you do? 


UDGE NORRIS asked advice of other Magistrates, who said: 

“Don’t convict her. Bring in a verdict of prima facie evi- 
dence of guilt, but dismiss her case for extenuating reasons.” This 
is what she did. It seems on the face of it, the simple, natura! 
thing to do. One thing that impresses the person who watches 
this Magistrate is that her verdicts are so human and full of com- 
mon sense that one is surprised that they can be legal. She al- 
ways seems to say and do just what you’d say and do yourself 
if you sat on her bench—which is, of course, presumptive evidence 
to your mind that she must be right. 

Judge Norris’ latest vision is of an employment office, run to 
help those in either court who need it. It seems the sanest pos- 
sible idea as an adjunct of a court whose aim it is to get women 
off the streets and into self-respecting employment. One evi- 
dence that a woman’s hand is steering this project is shown in the 
plan to get proper clothes for girls who are applicants for posi- 
tions. A big mercantile house has already offered credit to 
Judge Norris for just such cases and others are following suit. 

It is sound psychology to send a girl out decently dressed to 
start a new life. Such unions of law and social ethics as Judge 
Norris has instituted are evolutionary, not revolutionary. 

Two other phases of a woman judge’s Court appeal to the 
observer. One, its manifest good fellowship. There is an air 
of informality without familiarity about the Domestic Relations 
Court, such as comes when all those gathered to perform a duty 
are highly concentrating on the duty itself and not on their rela- 
tions to one another. 

Finally, this is a Court whose main object is to keep people 
out of it. Every case is presented outside of the court room, is 
heard by counsel, by probation officers, by social workers, all of 
whom endeavor to get the family differences settled out of court 
As a matter of fact, hundreds are. Only the irreconcilables come 
to the Magistrate and, even here, reconciliation follows sometimes. 
as in the case of one man and woman who asked to have their 


case quashed, and agreed to go home and try it again. The man 
was just free from a term of five days on the Island for disor- 
derly conduct and in his Island retirement, he had evidently come 
to think better of home. The woman seemed dull and squalid, 
but a clean, bright-eyed baby gave hope that she was better than 
she looked. The three of them went off to make a new venture 
of family life. Their departure had the effect of a rather belated 
wedding, and, if the principals understood enough [English to get 
any point of view at all they must have got one of the kindness 
and good will that New York’s woman Magistrate somehow man- 
aged to make visible in the court over which she presides. 


M. O. W. 


Opening Doors 
C' JLUMBIA UNIVERSITY has decided to permit women to 
register for law courses in the department of extension 
teaching. It will not, however, accept women students under 
the law faculty. 

A short time ago a woman from North Carolina wrote to the 
IVoman Citizen to ask if she could study law at Columbia Uni- 
versity and take a degree. She appealed from an unenfranchised 
state to one that has given the vote to women, and to the state 
which inaugurated the long fight for the political, civil and pro- 
fessional equality of women. 

The Woman Citizen was obliged to send word to the girl from 
North Carolina anxious to have the experience of New York's 
Women’s Court, that being feminine, she could not be admitted 
as a regular student in the Columbia School of Law. She could, 
however, attend the summer school and be credited to some other 
law school which does not hold itself so unspotted from the female 
mind as does Columbia. 

In contrast to Columbia’s slowly crumbling resistance to women 
law students is the attitude of Professor Joseph H. Beale, of the 
Harvard Law School. 

Professor Beale, who started the Cambridge Law School for 
women in 1915 with ten students but was obliged to relinquish it 
during the war, is now willing to reopen the school in the fall of 
1920 if enough applicants demand it. 

Dean Boody of Radcliffe College was much interested in the 
movement, and through the courtesy of Radcliffe, the classes of 
the Law School for Women were held in a college building. Rad- 
cliffe will again supply rooms this fall for the reopened school. 

Professor Beale’s Law Library has been at Radcliffe since 
1915, and will again be at the disposal of his women students. The 
three years’ course will be the same as that given in the Harvard 
Law School, and Professor Beale guarantees a thoroughly com- 
petent faculty drawn from Harvard professors and instructors. 
and professors and instructors from other law schools resident 
for the year at Harvard. 


ADAME NEGROPONETI, the Greek Government’s offi- 
cial delegate to the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
gress in Geneva, bears with her the assurance of the Greek 
Premier M. Venezelos, that the women of Greece will be given 
the vote after the next municipal election. 
Mr. Venezelos made this statement publicly to the Greek 
League of Women’s Rights, assembled in Athens. 


EST VIRGINIA is getting the habit of thinking politically 
about women, now that it has set a high water mark by its 
ratification gallantry. Mrs. Rose McGraw de Barriz, of Grafton, 
who is a sister of Colonel John Y. McGraw, Democratic National 
Committeeman from that state, was on May 27th appointed Act- 
ing Associate National Committeewoman of the Democratic party. 
It was at the request of the National Committee that a woman 


was appointed in West Virginia. 
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The Prices You Pay 


A Message to the League of Women Voters 


from the 


Committee on Food Supply and Demand 
Mrs. Edward P. Costigan, Chairman 


Conditions Since the Armistice Was Signed 
T is more than a year and a half since the Armistice was signed. 
Throughout that period we have been repeatedly assured that 
the cost of living would rapidly decrease, but the facts have con- 
tinued to contradict the promise. Living expenses have steadily 
advanced. The cost of food has risen 21% during the last 
year; 104% since 1913. The cost of clothing has risen 64% since 
March, one year ago, while union wages have increased only 
55% since 1913 and the average yearly salary of the teacher con- 
tinues to be $634. 

As a result of these conditions we find increasing undernour- 
ishment in our population. Meat is disappearing from the tables 
of the poor, and, what is more serious, there is less and less of 
milk, eggs, and butter, food absolutely necessary for children if 
they are to mature with healthy bodies. Thousands of men and 
women are not only going without luxuries and extravagant 
clothes but also without necessary food and clothing. Many who 
have never known privation before are sinking below the proper 
standard of living. Moreover it is growing evident that these 
things are so because, outside of the consequences of world under- 
production and inflated currencies, speculators and manipulators 
who deal in the necessaries of life continue to reap enormous and 
unreasonable profits. 


Prices and Profits 


CCORDING to one economist, recent figures, based on Fed- 
eral income tax returns and investigations of various govern- 
mental agencies, show that “ during the three years 1916-1918 the 
consumer has been paying the food corporation whose reports are 
available over two and one-half times as large profits as were con- 
sidered acceptable before the war. The high price of sugar is the 
direct result of speculation which followed the shortage due to 
the increased demand of Europe.” The net profits of the twelve 
companies producing over 50 per cent of the sugar consumed in 
the United States rose from an average of $11,000,000 during the 
years 1912-1914 to $34,000,000 for the years 1916-1918. 


Profits of the Packers 


ART V of the Federal Trade Commission’s report on the 

meat packers was made public on May 16, 1920. It is enti- 

tled “ Profits of the Packers,” and is summarized by the Federal 
Trade Commission as follows: 

The report declares that the Big Five Chicago meat packers- 
Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Morris & Co., Wilson & Co., Inc., 
and the Cudahy Packing Co.—showed in round numbers at the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1919 total combined assets of $1,300,- 
000,000; total combined net worth (capital stock and surplus) of 
$535,000,000 ; had sold during the fiscal year 1918, $3,200,000,000 
of goods; and that the several companies have grown to these 
proportions principally from profits retained in the business, after 
deducting dividends paid to stockholders. 

These profits retained in the business have been generally cap- 
italized by the issuing of stock dividends, so that of the present 
capital stock outstanding of the great companies, only about forty 
per cent represents direct cash contributions on the part of the 
stockholders. 


Commenting upon the war profits of the packers, the report 
observes that over $100,000,000 was added to the surplus accounts 
of the several companies out of earnings made in the first three 
years of the war, 1915 to 1917. During these years profits both 
in dollars and in rate of investment doubled, trebled and qu..d- 


rupled. 
In respect of the profits announced by the packers of 2 t 3 
cents per dollar of sales, the report says that such a rate on si\es 


in an industry like meat packing, which rapidly turns over ‘ts 
product, is the equivalent of a high rate of return on net we rth 
(fifteen per cent or more). Rate on investment (not the rate on 
sales, nor the rate per head or per pound), furnishes the correct 
method whereby the reasonableness of profits may be determitied. 


The report observes, moreover, that the advertisements of ‘lie 


great packers in respect of profits per head or per pound of beet 
are not based on accepted methods of determining costs and 


o 


accordingly dependence can not be placed upon them. 1 
whole accounting system of the packers must be revised bef«re 
dependable figures can be found showing costs and profits 
specific products or even for the business as a whole. 


Experience of Other Countries 


N some other countries a better day has come. During the 
war, bread made from American wheat was selling in Bel- 
gium at 60 per cent and in France at 40 per cent of the price we 
paid in New York. The same quality of American butter that 
cost us 80 cents in Washington sold for 60 cents in England. 
In Queensland, according to Premier Theadore, who has re- 
cently been in Washington, at the present time sugar is selling 
at eight cents a pound and the best cuts of meat can be obtained 
at from 16 to 18 cents a pound in government meat markets. 
The Premier is further quoted as saying: “ The government has 
met the menace of war profiteers by entering into active com- 
petition with them.” He added that when the meat men combined 
to charge the people of Queensland excessive prices the gov- 
ernment went into the meat business; also that it is the policy 
of that government to encourage private enterprise but when 
private effort takes the form of monopoly the government ‘ 


‘steps 


” 


In. 


Constructive Legislation Necessary 


NDOUBTEDLY, for this distressing problem of the high 
cost of living, part of the remedy is to be found in con- 
structive legislation, to terminate speculation, punish profiteers, 
and regulate the distribution of food. Proper regulation of the 
distribution of food does not mean the shackling of industry. 
Such regulation will rather free industry from conditions which 
now tend to destroy its efficient operation. The law can and must 
emancipate the farmers from the impediments which now block 
\eir access to open and competitive markets. The law can and 
must free consumers, so that they can deal directly with pro- 
ducers. The law can and must afford both producers and con- 
sumers safety from the artificially taken profits of speculators 
and intermediaries, who now burden commodities with unneces- 
sary prices between the farm and the home. 
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The Best of Our Lives—For What? 

HIS story of profits in food distribution is current at the 

very time when Senator Capper of Kansas is declaring in 
the United States Senate that “ we have more than 700,000 tons 
of meat in the United States, enormous over-supplies of butter, 
cheese, rice and other grains and all foods, and tons 
of food held by profiteers until unfit to eat are condemned and 
destroyed by government agents.’’ This state of affairs not only 
causes great distress to consumers. It is also unfortunate because 
it results in decreased production. Undoubtedly only a small 
fraction of the price paid by the consumer accrues to the pro- 
ducer, whose incessant toil is given no real reward because the 
way between the producer and the consumer is artificially blocked. 
It is estimated that for every $4 paid for grain the farmer receives 
approximately $1 and the remaining $3 is retained by the middle- 
men. During the last season the market decline in the prices 
paid the farmers for live stock was nearly 50 per cent, while the 
high prices charged to consumer for meat went virtually un- 
Many farmers in consequence were pressed to the 
Is it to be wondered at that Annie Green- 
“ Sage- 


changed. 
verge of bankruptcy. 
wood, appealing through the Atlantic Monthly from a 
brush Farm” in Idaho, says: 

‘I can write bravely enough in these letters, but at heart | am 
sad at the thought of these hard years. We are giving 
the best of our lives for what? And who cares? O my country! 
wake up and hear your children crying to you for relief 
Have we been patient and silent so long under great wrongs that 
you cannot believe they exist? Let us hope that a better day is 


coming.” 


Action of the League of Women Voters 
AST fall the League of Women Voters, assisted by the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, sent representatives across the 
country, who presented this subject to women in the various 
\Vestern states, and asked them to study it and be prepared to 
act on pending legislation in their national conventions. There 
was much interest throughout the country. 

At the Convention held in February of this year the Committee 
on Food Supply and Demand, which has representatives in most 
states, met to consider the food problem; to hear the report of 
the Chairman, and to act upon recommendations. Present at 
that conference were women from Western farms, city women 
from the East, and representatives of every class in the country. 
During the conference those who attended repeatedly laid empha- 
sis on the need of a national food commission or controller to aid 
govérnment inspection and regulation of food distribution and 
marketing in order to prevent monopoly, conspiracy, unfair prac- 
tices and profiteering. At the end of the conference the Com- 
mittee adopted resolutions which were later presented to the 
whole convention and approved by it by an overwhelming vote. 


National Convention Resolutions of the League 

Those resolutions were: 

Whereas, in addition to the results of inflated currency during 
the war, the high cost of living in the United States is increased 
and the production of necessary food supplies diminished by 
unduly restrictive private control of the channels of commerce, of 
markets and other distribution facilities, by large food organiza 
tions and combinations, and 

Whereas, if our civilization is to fulfill its promise, it is vital 
that nourishing food be brought and kept within the reach of 
every home, and especially of all the growing children of the 
Nation : 

RESOLVED BY THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS: 

First: That the principles and purposes of the Kenyon-Ken- 


drick-Anderson Bills now pending in Congress for the regulation 
of the meat packing industry be endorsed for prompt and effective 


enactment into law ; and that this declaration be brought to the at- 
tention of the leading political parties, both in advance and at the 
time of their respective national conventions, with an earnest 
request for corresponding and unqualified platform pledges. 


Second: That the Food Supply and Demand Committee be 
authorized to keep in touch with the progress of the proposed 
legislation and to cooperate with the National Consumers’ League, 
the American Live Stock Association, the Farmers’ National 
Council, and other organizations of like policy, in an effort to 
promote through legislation the realization of such principles and 
purposes. Furthermore, that the Committee on Food Supply and 
Demand be authorized to confer with the Department of Agri- 
culture in regard to the extension of its service, with a view to 
establishing long distance information to enable shippers and pro- 
ducers to know daily the supplies and demands of the food market. 

Third: That the early enactment of improved state and federal 
laws to prevent food profiteering, waste and improper hoarding 
is urged, and the strict enforcement of all such present laws is 
demanded. 

Fourth: That the various State Leagues of Women Voters are 
requested to consider the advisability of establishing public mar- 
kets, abattoirs, milk depots, and other terminal facilities. 

Fifth: That aid be extended to all branches of the League of 
Women Voters in spreading knowledge of the methods and bene- 
fits of legitimate Cooperative Associations, and that endorsement 
be given to suitable national and state legislation favoring their 
organization and use. 


What Women Want of the Congress 

INCE the food question was thus received and acted on by 

the League of Women Voters, the Kendrick and Kenyon 
Senate bills have been considered by the Agriculture Committee, 
and a new measure, the Gronna Bill, has been drafted and favor- 
ably reported out by the Agriculture Committee. It is now taking 
the place of the other two. The Anderson bill is before the Agri- 
culture Committee of the House. Members of the League of 
Women Voters, in line with the action taken by the League’s 
National Convention, have been supporting the principles and pur- 
poses of these bills, which means that they have been endorsing 
government regulation, the separation of the packers from con- 
trol of the stock yards, the making of refrigerator and other spe- 
cial equipment cars part of the common carrier transportation 
system of the country and the assuring of properly regulated live 
stock and other food markets, open alike to producers and con- 
sumers. 

Members of the League of Women Voters and all other inter 
ested persons should write and have others write to their Sena- 
tors and Members of the House of Representatives urging sup- 
port of these bills. They should also write to Hon. Asle J. 
Gronna, Chairman of the Agriculture Committee of the Senate, 
and to Hon Gilbert N. Haugen, Chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee of the House, expressing approval of the principles 
and purposes of the proposed legislation. Hundreds of letters 
are being 1eceived by members of the Agriculture Committee 
from the selfishly interested opponents of the bills. 
sary that the public-spirited supporters of this legislation should 
Those at a distance frequently do not 


It is neces- 


register their approval. 
realize the significance of these expressions of opinion on the 
Now is 
the critical time and a real service can be done by promptly urging 
legislation in the interest of the whole public. 


action of Senators and Representatives in Washington. 


Congressional Investigations of the Packers 
HE two months of hearings on the Anderson bill recently 
ended would seem to show conclusively that farmers, live 
stock producers, consumers, and citizens devoted to public wel- 
fare alike demand the enactment of legislation to regulate the 


meat packers. 
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At these hearings on February 24, 1920, Congressman John W. 
Rainey asked the question, “ Did not the President suggest to 
the Federal Trade Commission that they should investigate the 
whole food problem or was it just the packers that were 
to be investigated?” Congressman Anderson replied, ‘ The 
packers were the food problem.” 

Congressman Tincher of Kansas supplemented this by saying: 

“T think it is important. I think there are three conditions that 

o one will deny. You can call them charges or facts or whatever 
you want to call them. First, the producer of live stock and meats 
is being bankrupted, is working at a disadvantage, and can not 
continue under existing conditions. Second, the packer is rolling 
in wealth, is living in luxury, setting an example of extravagance 
and waste, using most of his money to promote cheap propaganda 
that has no place in a free government, and can accomplish no 
good. Third, the average consumer is reduced to practical want 
and is hungry for the producer’s meat. If this committee has 
some proposition that is more important to consider than the 
facts presented to us here, I do not know what it is. Personally,” 
continued the Kansas representative, “‘ I do not know of anything 
that is more important tor this committee to consider than the 
proposition of legislation along this line.” 


Startling Testimony 

N April 12 a bit of startling testimony was given before the 

House Committee on Agriculture by Colonel Chantland, now 
a practicing attorney for New York City, who was chief ex- 
aminer for the Federal Trade Commission prior to May, 19109. 
Speaking of conditions investigated by him while so acting as 
chief examiner, Colonel Chantland testified that in certain dis- 
tricts of the United States one of the packers had made con- 
tracts with 21 different railroads by the terms of which the roads 
had agreed to refuse to carry cars operating for any other con- 
cerns. He added: “ You might have cars of your own, and you 
could bring a car into your peach orchard or truck garden, but 
under these contracts you were not permitted to ship it out filled 
with your goods The railroad company was bound to 
refuse to carry a car, even if the owner of the goods owned the 
refrigerator car.” 

The League of Women Voters was represented at this Con- 
gressional hearing by the Chairman of the Food Supply and De- 
mand Committee, who on March 6, 1920, presented the Food 
Committee’s resolutions adopted by the National Convention, and 
who testified before the Committee. The League was also rep- 
resented by Mrs. Helen M. Gardener. This was the latest of at 
least four recent exhaustive hearings on legislation for regulation 
of the meat packers. It seems that it should be the last and that 
Congress should promptly act. The general demand for remedial 
legislation has become urgent. 

As this issue of the Woman Citizen goes to press, progressive 
Senators of both parties are assisting Senator Kenyon and Sena- 
tor Kendrick in their efforts to secure action before Congress 
adjourns on the bill for Federal regulation of the packers. The 
Gronna bill, based on the Kendrick and Kenyon bills, was re- 
ported unanimously from the Agricultural Committee in Febru- 
ary, but as yet has not been given a place by the “ steering com- 
mittee’ for consideration by the Senate. Senator Kenyon says 
of the proposed legislation: “It is the only bill pending 
here that really affects the cost of living to the people of the 
country I shall strive, as other Senators who are inter- 
ested in the bill to which I refer shall, to bring it up at every 
opportune moment from now until the end of the session.” 


State Food Committee’s Program 


B lien legislative program of the State Food Committee of the 
League of Women Voters includes: 

1. Support of the principles and purposes of the Kendrick- 
Kenyon-Anderson bills now before Congress to regulate the me:t- 
packing industry, including government regulation, the separation 
of the packers from the control of the stockyards; making re- 
frigerator and other special equipment cars part of the common 
carrier transportation system of the country; and assuring prop- 
erly regulated live stock and other food markets, open alike ‘o 
producers and consumers. 

2. Investigation and reports on State laws to prevent pr 
iteering and the waste of food products and to encourage ‘ 
operative Associations and public markets. 

Among many constructive suggestions for State legislation 1s 
the recommendation of the creation by statute of State Tr: Je 
Commmissions which shali be authorized to prevent unfair tr: !e 
practices and competition within States, and empowered to s: p- 
plement the work of the Federal Trade Commission. 

It should further be noted that in many States the law uncer 
which the Co-operative Associations must incorporate is bad. It 
is important to know in what states Co-operative Associations . re 
encouraged and wherever unfavorable legislation exists, eff: ‘s 
should be directed to its prompt correction. 


Reports from the States 
HE following are some of the reports of recent activities in 
various states: 


Colorado 
HE Lower Cost of Living Club of Denver, Colorado, hus 
voted to extend its unqualified endorsement of the res:- 
lution submitted by the Committee on Food Supply and Demand, 
favoring the passage of the Kenyon-Kendrick-Anderson bills 
now pending in Congress. 


District of Columbia 

N the District of Columbia, Committees from the Consumers’ 

League, the Woman’s City Club, and the College Women’s 
Club have worked in cooperation with the Food Supply and De- 
mand Committee of the League of Women Voters in support «f 
the legislation pending in Congress for the regulation of the meat 
packing industry. 

Recently when boycotts were being urged, this co-operating 
Committee submitted to the Woman’s City Club the following 
resolutions, which were adopted and sent to the Senate, the House 
of Representatives, the Department of Justice and all other 
Women’s City Clubs in the United States: 

“WHEREAS, notwithstanding the making by public officials 
of repeated pledges to reduce the cost of living through vigorous 
and impartial federal prosecutions, such prosecutions have not 
been extensively pressed and the high cost of living has con- 
tinued unabated; and 

“WHEREAS much of the demand for constructive legislation 
to terminate speculation in and private monopolistic control over 
foodstuffs has long gone unheeded by Congress: 


“RESOLVED: That the Women’s City Club of Washington, 
in the interest of the general welfare, hereby urges the Depart- 
ment of Justice to prosecute in season and out of season the large 
as well as the small profiteers, and particularly the more important 
beneficiaries, who are making undue gains out of public neces 
sities and public suffering ; 


“RESOLVED FURTHER, THAT Congress is hereby asked 
immediately to enact such supplementary legislation as was re 
quested in recent executive messages, including such statutes as 
will best supply deficiencies in existing laws with reference to the 
effective prosecution of profiteers, also such legislation along the 
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lines of the Anderson Bill now pending in the House of Repre- 

sentatives, as will open the channels of commerce to the free and 

competitive distribution of foodstuffs without any special priv- 

ileges to the large dealers in foodstuffs, and on fair and equal 
ns to producers and the consuming public. 

“RESOLVED, That copies of these resolutions be sent to 
the Senate, the House of Representatives, the Department of 
Justice, and the Women’s City Clubs throughout the country.” 

Florida 
RS. C. E. HAWKINS, Food Chairman for the State, re- 
M ports: 

* The request to write to members of Congress and others 
specified was received and suggestions have been acted upon. 

‘In my official capacity, as Vice-President of the Florida Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, I was present this week at a meeting 
oi the Pinellas County Federation and urged their co-operation 
I also gave a short talk on the Budget System and the question 
oi Food Supply and Demand. 

* The most deplorable food waste in Florida is the number of 
oranges and grape-fruit that fall to the ground and rot there. 
Prices are so low and shipping facilities so inadequate that the 
growers consider the loss by rotting the lesser of two evils. It is 
a great pity that some way cannot be devised for using this splen- 
did fruit.” 

Massachusetts 
RS. WILLIAM EDGAR BIRDSALL, Boston Chairman of 
the Food Committee of the League writes: 

‘In October the Boston League of Women Voters appointed 
a committee on Food Supply and Demand, with Mrs. W. I. 
Birdsall, President of the City Federation of Women’s Clubs, as 
Chairman. On the Committee were representatives of the Con- 
sumers’ League, the Women’s Trade Union League, the House- 
keepers League, the Boston Teachers Club, the Municipal 
League, the League of Women Voters and Women’s Clubs. 

‘Under the committee’s auspices a meeting was held in Octo- 
ber, addressed by Mrs. Edward P. Costigan. 

“Mrs. Park devoted one of her lectures to ‘ The Trouble with 
the Food Supply. The Kenyon-Kendrick Bills in Congress.’ She 
spoke to numerous audiences on the subject. Miss Blackwell 
addressed the meeting of the Massachusetts Suffrage Association 
in Worcester on the food problem, and the need of regulation by 
Congress. Mrs. Birdsall addressed a large audience at the Dor- 
chester Women’s Club and also at the Cantabridger Club in 
Cambridge. 

“The Committee on Food Supply and Demand put pressure 
at intervals on Congress for passage of legislation to regulate 
the packers. They also planned two public meetings, one ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Florence Kelley and Mr. Stuart Chase, and 
another on ‘ Co-operative Packing Plants in North Dakota,’ by 
Mr. Walter Liggett, Immigration Deputy and Publicity Director 
of the Non-Partisan League. 

“ The Consumers’ League held a public meeting on ‘ The Dan- 
ish and Russian Cooperative Movement,’ and cooperated with the 
League for Democratic Control in a study class on the Coopera- 
tive Movement.”’ 


Michigan 

ISS JENNIE BUELL, Chairman for that state, announces 
that the Food Committee is preparing to cooperate with 
the Association of Prosecutors of the state in asking for a series 
of new laws which are aimed at prevention of food profiteering, 
for more adequate warehouse and storage facilities and for alle- 
viation of food conditions generally. With respect to urging 
support of the measures to regulate the meat-packing industry, 
Miss Buell adds: “I wrote Congressman McLaughlin myself 

and asked five other people to wire him.” 


Nebraska 


RS. CiG. RYAN, Chairman for the state, says: 
| Suggestions that letters be written various officials urg- 
ing their support of the Kenyon-Kendrick-Anderson Bills have 
been observed. 

* Reporting on activities in Nebraska along the lines of public 
markets, co-operative associations, prevention of profiteering and 
waste of food, | wish to say: 

“ Public markets have been attempted in some of the larger 
centers in this state with indifferent success. The difficulty seems 
to lie in the fact that too many consumers demand service and 
too few producers will give the time necessary to marketing by 
that method. The opposition of the regular distributors is also 
I am informed that the maintenance of the public mar- 
Public milk 
stations are now operating in that city with such satisfaction 
Public ice 
Co- 


per- 


a factor. 
ket will be attempted in Omaha again this season. 


that the number is about to be materially increased. 
stations have had gratifying results for the last two years. 
operative Associations are growing apace in this state. The 
centage of successful ones is increasing. 

* As Fair Price Commissioner for the state, | have endeavored, 
during the last four months, to organize for the correction of 
extravagance, non-production and profiteering. The accomplish- 
ments are difficult to measure, though I am assured that tremen- 
odus saving has resulted. 

‘* Consumers have been aroused to their own responsibilities in 
relation to the high costs. Judicious and intelligent buying has 
been developed, with the result that merchants have had to 
reduce prices in order to move the goods. Many reports of pro- 
fiteering have been investigated. Some prosecutions have fol- 
lowed and are at present in the courts. 
merchants have reduced their prices to meet the requirements 
of a “fair price.” A careful survey of prices of food commodities 
prevailing in the state was made in January and the knowledge 


In other cases the accused 


that they were under observation had a salutary effect on the 
unfair dealer.” 


Vorth Dakota 


RS. HENRY L. BOLLEY, State Chairman, writes largely 
from the producer’s standpoint of the Farmers’ Non-Parti- 
san Movement in North Dakota as follows: 

“ The people of the state have been able to accomplish much 
along lines of benefit to the food production of the state. They 
have enacted laws on grain grading, whereby the grade is based 
on milling and baking values instead of the appearance of the 
grain and weight per bushel. They have forced the ele- 
vators to pay for dockage or to return it to the farmer for feed 
for his animals. They have established a state bank whereby 
funds that belong to all the people may finance activities that 
belong to the people. They have established one experimental 
flour mill—have let the contract for a 1,600,000 bushels capacity 
terminal elevator to be built at Grand Forks and for the first 
state mill which will be able to produce three thousand barrels 
f flour a day. They have established hail insurance at cost to 
the farmers, and state aid to drouth sufferers. thus helping 
farmers to keep their farms. They have promoted state aid to 
dairy interests until in 1919 the dairy products produced and sold, 
exclusive of those used on farms, were valued at $34,000,000, as 
while poultry and eggs 


compared with $3,000,000 five vears ago 
Believ- 


increased from $1,000,000 in 1916 to $5,000,000 in 1919. 
ing that the best way to increase production is by helping the pro- 
ducer, they have exempted farm improvements from taxation and 
established a home builder’s association, making it possible to 
build a home either in town or country at less cost than rent. 
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Along industrial lines they have passed the eight-hour and mini- 
mum-wage law for women and the workmen’s compensation act 
for the protection of all workers. North Dakota has established 
stringent pure food and drug laws and has promoted education 
in the rural schools until it is said that today in proportion to its 
population North Dakota has a higher percent of consolidated 
schools than any state in the Union. 

* Aside from state aids to production, the co-operative move- 
ment has made great strides in the state, the farmers now owning 
and controlling cooperatively one of the largest packing plants in 
the west, and they own more than one-third of the 2,200 grain 
elevators now located in the state. 

“One of North Dakota’s big problems is transportation. A 
large percentage of the wheat has not been moved from the state 
and many elevators are full now because there are not enough 
cars to move the wheat. If Duluth were made an ocean port, 
each car to New York could make seven trips to Duluth and back. 

“A joint commission appointed by Canada and the United 
States met at Grand Forks to discuss the necessity and feasibility 
of opening the St. Lawrence for ocean steamers so that it would 
be possible for them to load at Duluth. This will naturally meet 
strong opposition from the Minneapolis, Chicago and New York 
transportation lines, but the many facts in its favor must in time 
secure it a favorable hearing.” 


New York 
RS. JAMES LEES LAIDLAW, Chairman for the state, re- 
M ports: 

“We have appointed a_ local 
Assembly Districts in New York State; in some cases the As- 
sembly District leader is doing the work of the Food Chairman. 
We have extremely interesting women who are carrying on this 
work locally. They are officers in the Grange or the Home 
Bureaus; in some cases they are municipal appointees for in- 
They are doing excellent work locally in 


chairman in many of the 


specting markets, etc. 
cooperation with the Agricultural Department, Foreign Bureaus 
etc. 

“We have sent the bulletins of the Food Supply and Demand 
Committee into every Assembly District where the substance of 
them has been passed on to innumerable local meetings and clubs. 
Mrs. Vanderlip has held a series of conferences in every section 
of the state; at all of these the Food Supply and Demand Com- 
mittee’s work has been presented. 

“ The spring conventions of the various counties are now com- 
At each of these there is a conference period for the 


ing on. 
We are ready to respond for any call 


work of our Committee. 
for Congressional pressure that may come from you.” 


Rhode Island 
RS. HOWARD K. HILTON, Chairman of the State, says: 
“ We are trying all the time to find something that we 
can do in regard to food conditions and are carrying on as much 


educational work as possible. 
“ T have written to the Chairman of the Agricultural Committee 


as you requested.” 


South Dakota 
RS. W. S. HILL, Chairman for the state, reports: 
“In some of the larger places a few arrests have been 
This has happened a very few times in 
But not much of any real value 


made for profiteering. 
Sioux Falls and in Aberdeen. 
resulted. 

“Tt is felt here that our retail men do not do much if any profit- 
eering. Last year South Dakota had a poor potato crop and we 
have been compelled to ship potatoes in for local use. The whole- 
sale price to the local dealers is the reason for the high price to 


the consumer here. So the profiteering if there is any must be 
higher up. No one seems to understand the sugar situation. The 
housewives are becoming quite concerned as the fruit canning 
season draws near. But we seem helpless to relieve the situation 
in any way. 

“The local boycotts practiced by women’s clubs and similar 
organizations get nowhere and often work hardship on some local 
dealer who does not deserve it. There has been a little agitation 
for something of the kind here a few times but not many of us 
could see real results to come from such a move and so have 
opposed it. Nothing of the kind has been done.” 

Tennessee 
RS. JOHN L. WICKS, state chairman, writes: 

“There is no act of Congress covering dairymen and 
farmers, and here the dairymen are charging 25 cents a quart. 
We have made it unlawful for creameries to charge more than 
20 cents. The psychological effect of investigations is always 
I am enclosing a clipping in reference to a boycott of pota- 
toes here this week. When they went to 12 and 13 cents a 
pound, an ‘endless chain’ was started in a quiet way. House- 
wives asked friends to promise not to buy until they came down, 
and to ask five others to do the same thing. 

“The mayor of Chattanooga has formed an ‘old 
League’ and so has the Woman’s Club, the largest woman's 
organization here. 

‘Another element has formed an 
Overalls for 


good. 


clothes 


‘overall club,’ which hardly 
seems practical enough. workmen have conse- 
quently soared in price. 

“TI must make a report at the state convention of the Suffrage 
Association (to be changed to League of Women Voters) in 
Nashville, May 18th and 19th, and I want to ask an endorsement 
by that body of the resolutions adopted at Chicago and als« of 
the resolution that the League of Women Voters of Tennessee 
support the Federal Trade Commission in its efforts to secure 
helpful legislation in the meat-packing industry.” 

Mrs. Weeks adds that letters have been written to members 


of Congress in support of the proposed meat-packing legislation. 


(Note: In a future number of the Woman Citizen the Com- 
mittee on Food Supply and Demand expects to publish an article 
on Cooperatives, prepared by Mrs. Agnes Warbasse, Educational 
Secretary of the Cooperative League of America.) 


Mrs. Gompers 
Waa has the world known about Mrs. Samuel Gompers, 
“Ma” Gompers, as the American Federation of Labor up 
and down the United States called her? 
wife he had, Samuel Gompers might never have been a world- 
Mrs. Sadie Gompers, who died the middle of 


Yet but for the kind of 


famous figure. 
May, at the age of sixty-nine, came to America from London 
when she was eight years old. When she married Mr. Gompers 
in 1867 she was a little tobacco-stripper, and he was a cigar- 
maker. 


~~ 


Sam,” in order that he might fit himself to protest against the 


She saved pennies with which to buy books for “ her 


wrongs which workers of the mid-nineteenth century were suf- 
fering. 
Through long years of labor agitation, Mrs. Gompers 
little person—was always present at American Federation of 
Labor conventions—a silent listener, but one who made an iim- 


a quiet 


pression. 

At her death, sympathetic letters and telegrams by the hun- 
dreds were sent President Gompers. On her coffin was a wreath 
of flowers and a card “ from the President and Mrs. Wilson with 
sincere sympathy.” 
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The Opportunity of the League of 
Women Voters 


An Interpretation 


HE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS is the organized 
womanhood of America held together by the determina- 
tion to develop a citizenship worthy of the long years of struggle 
for the ballot. 
The enfranchisement of twenty million new voters is not a 
mere incident in the history of a nation; it is an epoch. It is the 
setting into operation of a tremendous power, not to be lightly 
invoked. 
good citizenship is not only a privilege but a duty, its obligation 
is doubled. 

Here and now, even before victory is complete, we are planning 
for the future and gathering our forces for even greater cam- 
paigns in the cause of justice. There is no time for a holiday. 

Of course we realized that enfranchisement was not an end, 
but merely a means by which reforms may be wrought and 
women all over the country are asking, ““ How can I best use my 
vote?” The League of Women Voters is the answer. 

Mathew Arnold said, 
women shall come together purely and simply for the benefit and 


Every privilege carries with it responsibility and since 


“Tf ever the world sees a time when 


good of mankind, it will be as a power such as the world has 


never seen.”’ We are about to see that prophesy fulfilled. 


; HEN the leaders of the N. A. W.S. saw the end of their 

task near, they reziized how impracticable it would be to 
disband such an organization of trained women, women who had 
learned how to work, fuil of experience and rich in wisdom gained 
through cooperation. They did not need to hesitate or search 
for an opportunity for further service. Demands crowded in 
upon them. They were confronted with the shocking condition 
of illiteracy aggravated by a nation-wide shortage of teachers; 
soaring food prices mean undernourished children; social evils 
result in disease and degeneracy for the race; and inequalities 
of women in different states and in various occupations demand 
intelligent and concerted action. 

Any one of these departments opened up a field for work. 

So the N. A. W. S. A., instead of wrapping itself in glory and 
saying its task was done, brought forth a daughter richly endowed, 
young, clear of vision, who will go onward toward the goal of 
economic justice and social health. We have been studying along 
these lines for many years in our clubs and kindred organizations, 
but our opinions have lacked force, they have been somewhat 
vagve, and their expression was limited to endorsement and reso- 
the issue is 


lu-on. Now we are through with generalization 


-,uarely up to us. What legislation shall women stand for and 


what shall they reject? 


MEN meet upon an ecunomic plane. Nearly all their associa- 
tions are the result of business and their political opinions 
naturally reflect their interests. 

Women unite on a humanitarian basis. 
motherhood that binds together all women of all classes. So 
where the home and children are concerned women will stand side 
by side in spite of creed or caste. 

We have also learned that home does not mean house, nor chil- 
dren, just our children. 

Until all children are educated and healthy, our children are 
not safe. 


There is a kinship of 


It includes world wide welfare. 


Our vision must be farsighted and all inclusive. We need the 
council and wisdom of women in every walk of life and from 
every part of our land so that we may not become bewildered by) 
details or local issues, but shall formulate a program that is broad 
and well balanced. 

We must get beneath the surface of affairs 
truths and fundamentals. The League of Women Voters should 
become a real school of economics with the greatest minds of the 


down to basic 


nation concentrated on its legislative program. If this program 

is thus carefully prepared, thcroughly studied and conscientiously 

carried out, we shall develop a citizenship unequaled in history. 
That will be Americanization. 

We can 


best teach the foreigner our ideals by showing him a citizenship 


Americanization is not a process for the alien alone. 
worthy of emulation. We can never Americanize with one hand 
and withhold economic justice with the other. 

Carlton Parker has shown so clearly that the only way to cure 
unrest is to remove the cause. 

A family budget or an overall club will not solve the problem 
of profiteering. 


N the little pamphlet issued by the Minnesota League is this 

statement, “ The League of Women Voters makes its call to 
the brave, the intelligent, the forward looking. No others will be 
interested.” 

The women of New York have proved themselves eligible by 
their fearless exposing of the pseudo-patriotic League of Ameri 
canism, which under the guise of patriotism was obstructing all 
welfare legislation. 

Because patriotism is thus abased, and the ballot abused, women 
nust rise in their newly acquired strength and demand honesty 
in public office. 

Democratic women will go actively into the councils of their 
party and write into the platform the planks which women want 
Likewise Republican women will shape the policies of that part 
to include their demands until it can never again happen that Con 
gress will appropriate $47,000,000 for preventable diseases ot 
hogs and cattle and not a cent for maternity and infancy. 

But our demands must be intelligent and have behind then 
the weight of numbers. We must agree upon a few measures 
and all support them. 

Therefore, we come into the League of Women Voters a 
women to reason together without prejudice or partisanship and 
inform ourselves concerning legislation which, as politicians, we 


he ype to secure. 


illenge issued to womanhod. Are we 


TEVER was such a ch 
-. big enough to accept ? 

Well might we feel overwhelmed were it not for the inspiring 
example of women in other states. 

Have you read how the women of Columbus put to rout the 
corrupt gang and elected a reform mayor in spite of threats, 
slander and ridicule? It is a thrilling tale. 

And what other women have done we can do. 

In our enthusiasm over starting forth upon this great program 
of work let us not forget that some of our devoted women are 
held back and are still giving every ounce of their strength to 
secure that 36th state so that all women may be free. Theirs is 
the self sacrificing spirit which counts not even life itself too 
precious to give for freedom. 

Under such leadership no cause cowld fail. 

GRACE CLENDENNING 
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The Missing Certificate of Arrival 


By Mrs. Frederick P. Bagley 
Chairman of American Citizenship 


National League of Women Voters 


HE word “alien” has a 

sinister sound to the aver- 
age American, suggesting un- 
kempt individuals with long 
hair, badly fitting clothes and 
Bolshevist tendencies. 

Such people should meet Mr. 
King, an alien applicant for 
American citizenship. He is 
young and good looking and and the 
wears the attractive uniform of 
the United States Merchant 
Marines; he is immaculate as 
to collar and boots, clean 
shaven and well-groomed and 
so loyal to the American flag 
that after six years of baffling 
attempts to become naturalized, he is still persisting and will per- 
sist until he is made a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. and Mrs. King were English theatrical people and in 
entering the country through Australia in 1913 via Vancouver, 
he and his wife, little dreaming of future consequences, regis- 
tered under their stage name because professional people are en- 
titled to a twenty-five per cent discount on their steamship pas- 
sage. Under this alias they were given their certificate of arrival 
and here the trouble began. The immigration officials did not 
warn them of the importance of this paper in case they should 
wish to be naturalized and what became of it they have not the 
remotest idea. 

When the war broke out, Mr. King gave up his safe and fairly 
well-paid profession of acting to enter the merchant marine serv- 
ice, determining to enter the school for officers. This required 
citizenship papers, but he was accepted because he had already 
filed his Declaration of Intention, having made one effort to 
become naturalized, but owing to misinformation, he wasted so 
much time that when he received his first papers, he should have 
been filing his second petition. He now determined to make 
another attempt, having been encouraged to this effort by reading 
in the newspapers that the League of Women Voters had a de- 
partment devoted to making good citizens out of foreign born 
aliens. From shipboard, he wrote to the Chairman of the Amer- 
ican Citizenship Committee as follows: “I believe I am a good 
citizen. At least, I am clean living and I keep the laws of the 
country. I do not have to be taught to love the country because I 
have traveled with my wife in every state but four and we cer- 
tainly do like it and we want to be known as citizens of the United 
States. When I was a youngster, I was apprenticed for four and 
a half years to the British Merchant service, but I have been 
away from sea life for a good many years and it is a bit of a 
wrench to bring my courage up to the point of volunteering my 
services and what little knowledge I possess for this work. I[ 
think everyone should do that which he or she knows the most 
about so that any special knowledge could be utilized for the good 
of the country and I am trying to practice what I preach, so if 
your Society, which by the way has my best wishes for success, 
can bring this matter to the ears of the right people, I shall be 
more than pleased.” 


declaration 


“ At the time of filing his petition there shall 
be filed with the clerk of the court a certificate 
from the Department of Labor, if the petitioner 
arrives in the United States after the passage of 
this act (June 29, 1906) stating the date, place, 
and manner of his arrival in the United States, 
of intention 
petitioner, which certificate and declaration shall 
be attached to and made a part of said petition.” 

Naturalization Laws and Regulations. slip.” 


He recounts the unsuccessiul 
efforts he had already made 
with the various official author- 
ities, closing with this humble 
conclusion. “I presume that 
all these important people are 
too busy in affairs of greater 
importance than to bother with 
one unknown man these days. 
of such Sorry to trouble you but to ine, 
it is one more chance and | do 


not believe in letting chances 


The American Citizenship 
Department found Mr. King’s 
story true in every particular 
and since 1918, it has not ceased 
to press forward his case. The only obstacle is the missing cer- 
tificate of arrival. It cannot be found, althought: it is over {ive 
months since application was made for the original certificat: 

As the law now stands, no man or woman who has arrive 
since 1906 can file a petition for final papers until this certificate 
of arrival is produced. The original of every certificate of arrival 
is filed in the Bureau of Naturalization in Washington. Some- 
times a certificate of arrival is returned from Washington in 
three months, sometimes it is a year and sometimes the applicant 
never gets an answer cven where repeated applications are made. 

Sometimes the record of arrival can never be located because in 
order to escape military or political oppression or for some other 
reason, the immigrant may have used an alias and in the course 
of five years from the time he lands until he is eligible for citi- 
zenship, he forgets the alias used, therefore, his certificate of 
arrival is to all intents and purposes absolutely lost and he is ex- 
cluded from citizenship. 

Inability to produce the certificate of arrival is probably the 
greatest cause for failure to secure citizenship papers. This 
would be trying even if the certificate of arrival was a matter of 
any importance, but it is not. It was designed in the first place 
to establish the date of a person’s entry into this country so as to 
prevent him from becomiig a citizen before the five years resi- 
dence here which the law demands had elapsed, but it is super- 
fluous because the law also demands two witnesses who have 
known the alien continuously for five years. 

At the last census, the total population of the United States 
was 91,972,266. Of these, 6,646,817 were foreign born white 
males of voting age and of these in the year ending June 30, 1919, 
346,827 declared their intention to become citizens while but 
107,559—1more than fifty thousand less than one-half—filed their 
final petitions. This little paper, known as the certificate of 
arrival, to find which is like looking for a needle in a hay stack is 
as outgrown is the vermiform appendix in the human anatomy. 

The end of Mr. King’s story is that his first paper having lapsed, 
he has to begin all over again and it will be two years before 
he can possibly petition for final papers. Moreover, unless ‘he 
law is changed in the meantime or the missing certificate mirac- 
ulously turns up, he can never become a citizen of the United 
States. 


a. 
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The Crisis in Education 


By William C. Bagley 


HERE is no problem now be- 

fore the American people that is 
more important than to place the pub- 
lic school system upon a substantial 
basis to correct the defects which 
the experience of the past few 
years have so clearly revealed, and 
to save our schools from the fate 
hat threatens them today because of the unattractiveness of 
he teaching service. The nation, indeed, is face to face with an 
ucational crisis upon the immediate solution of which depends 
This crisis 


West. 


oOo mt ot 


thout question every ideal that our people cherish. 
reflected in the acute shortage of teachers for all grades of 
100ls, in the employment of thousands of untrained teachers, 


uo —e 
~ r = 


the closing of many schools and the shortening of school terms, 
the deplorable lowering of standards already dangerously low, 
nd in the failure of the training institutions to recruit competent 
ung men and young women to fill the depleted ranks of the 


‘- 


iching personnel. 


This situation constitutes more thari a local problem, more than 
state problem, more than a sectional problem. It is distinctly) 
and emphatically a national problem. It imperils the nation and 
everything worthy for which the nation stands. 
neglect will inevitably spell national deterioration; a lower level 
of trained and informed intelligence among the citizens of the 
next generation; lower standards of representative government ; 
increased liability to the abuse of the franchise and to the ex- 
ploitation of the voter by the unscrupulous and the self-seeking ; 
increased peril from the anti-social zealot and his propaganda. 
These are the grave dangers that are involved in the present con- 
dition of public education. Beyond these, there is the danger of 
reduced economic and industrial efficiency, for it is unquestion- 
able that even material prosperity in the long run is dependent 
upon a high level of trained intelligence among all of the people. 
\nd beyond this and basic to all are the moral and spiritual ele- 
ments in a people’s life, which can be stabilized and extended 
only through a pervasive and effective system of universal 


Its continued 


education. 


- CONSTRUCTIVE program aimed to meet the present situ- 
ation on a nation-wide basis must strike first of all the funda- 
mental and underlying weaknesses. Of these by far the most sig- 
nificant is represented by the low regard in which the teacher’s 
service is held, particularly in the lower schools. The actual work 
of teaching children the basic lessons of civilized life and of Amer 
ican citizenship is generally looked upon as a casual and temporary 
occupation. It is not only devoid of attractive material rewards : 
it lacks even more fatally the recognitions and sanctions that men 
and women best qualified for its responsibilities quite naturally) 
and properly consider when seeking a life work. As a result, 
most of those who have entered the service in the past have con- 
sidered it as a mere stop-gap occupation and have left at the first 
good opportunity. Of those who remain, many are soured and 
embittered by disappointment and consequently unfitted for the 
radiant service which the care and culture of children normally 
stimulate and always demand; while others, who have really 
found themselves in their work, and give themselves to it with- 
out stint, are harassed by the spectre of want, irritated by officious 
and often ignorant supervision, and handicapped by a public atti- 
tude that regards them either as persons who would be unable to 


[To the Woman Citizen’s office came recently 
a letter from a professor's wife in the Middle 
“My husband,” she wrote, 
taught all his adult life and loves to teach, must 
give up his professorship in order to earn enough 
to educate our children.”—Eb. | 


succeed in any other occupation or 
as impractical idealists who are to 
be pitied rather than honored. 


“who has 


To correct this deplorable con- 
dition it is necessary first of all to 
place the work of teaching upon a 
The 


steps that have recently been taken 


substantial economic basis. 


to keep competent teachers in the service by making salaries more 
nearly adequate to the cost of living should be continued and 
extended until the calling can compete successfully with other 
professions for the best talent among our young men and young 
women. Beyond this, however, it is necessary to recognize teach- 
ing on every educational level as constituting a worthy career, 
the opportunities and honors of which will not suffer by com- 
parison with those that can be attained by successful workers in 
other fields. Toward this end nothing can contribute more than 
to recognize the teacher as a servant of the nation, bearing the 
Nation’s commission to discharge its most important obligation. 


ETTER salaries and more attractive recognitions for teach- 

ers will not alone solve the problem. It is not primarily for 
the relief of teachers as individuals that even these steps are 
essential ; it is rather for the welfare of the nation which depends 
upon them as it depends upon no other group of public servants. 
To increase their rewards and improve their status should mean 
that they will render better service. 
that the public has taken toward teaching in the past, our present 
standards of preparation are lower than in any other country of 
comparable rank ; indeed, it is literally true that we pay less atten- 
tion to the preparation of teachers than does any other civilized 


As one result of the attitude 


nation. Our public normal schools which prepare recruits for the 
elementary school service are the least respected, the least well 
supported, and the least attractive of all of our professional and 
higher institutions. Today practically every other type of 
collegiate and professional institution is crowded to the doors 
with eager students; but the classrooms of our normal schools 
are scarcely half-filled ; and the young people that do attend them 
do not represent in general by any means the best of our high 
school graduates. Parallel with all efforts to raise the economic 
and social status of the teachers should go a vast improvement 
of the institutions that prepare teachers. Instead of being the 
least attractive of professional schools, they can and should be 
made the most attractive. Instead of being forced as at present 
to lower their standards and cheapen their instruction in order 
to attract mediocre students, they should be enabled to select the 
best and to offer to the best a program of instruction and train- 
ing that will both command respect and insure professional 
efficiency. 

This end can be attained by recognizing the teacher-training 
institutions as schools in which the nation as a whole has a vital 
interest and for the support and improvement of which it should 
bear a just share of the responsibility. For more than a half a 
century the nation has generously subsidized the state colleges 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts. Under this stimulus these 
institutions have flourished in a measure that could not have been 
approached had their development been limited to the states 
alone. More recently the nation has, with equally commend- 
able generosity, subsidized vocational education in the public high 
schools. The nation has been impressed with the national im- 
portance of the intelligent farmer and the skilled artisan, and 
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through drafts upon the federal treasury it has expressed its in- 
terest and its concern in a very tangible and effective way. The 
time is opportune and the need is imperative to extend this in- 
terest and this policy to the institutions that prepare the teachers 
for the people’s schools. Certainly a nation such as ours should 
not have to defend itself against the charge that it is more keenly 
interested in the productivity of its fields and the productive skill 
of its artisans than it is in the general level of intelligence among 
its citizens and the character and attainments of those to whom 
is intrusted the basic training of its children. The nation as a 
nation is open to this charge today. Federal subsidies to the 
state and city normal schools will do much to correct this defect. 
It is not alone the financial assistance that is significant in this 
connection ; above and beyond this, national subventions for the 
preparation of public-school teachers would be a distinct recog- 
nition of the dependence of the nation’s welfare upon the public 
schools and the significance of the teacher’s service to the nation’s 


life. 

From the standpoint of national welfare and progress, the 
weakest link in the chain of public education is represented by 
the condition of our rural and village schools. The significance 
of these schools is amply evidenced by the fact that in them 
nearly sixty per cent of the next generation of American voters 
are enrolled; a clear majority of the next generation of voters 
will be strictly limited in their educational opportunities to what- 
ever these schools can provide. 


The Mighty Problem of the Rural School 


F the national weaknesses revealed by the military draft, none 

was more startling than the high proportion of absolute and 
relative illiteracy among the men called to the colors. This weak- 
ness was due in part to the heavy immigration from educationally 
backward countries during the past thirty years; but even allow- 
ing for this factor, the illiteracy among our own native-born 
adults proved a serious handicap to our military preparations 
and points to a condition that is so clearly inconsistent with demo- 
cratic institutions as to demand the immediate institution of a 
thorough-going reform. In this connection, it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the reduction of illiteracy in the native- 
born population is primarily a rural school problem. Out of 
every six native-born illiterates, five live in rural communities. 
This proportion varies in different states and different sections 
of the country, but in every section native-born illiteracy is pre- 
dominantly a rural problem. 

The fundamental cause of native-born illiteracy can be clearly 
and indubitably located in the weakness of the rural schools. In the 
first place, these schools are in charge of the youngest, the most 
transient, and the least well-trained of our public-school teachers. 
Three hundred thousand teachers are required for this service. 
Of this vast army, at least one-half are themselves so young that 
they could not qualify as voters—and yet to them the nation non- 
chalantly intrusts a responsibility beside which the privilege of 
the individual ballot is but a mere bagatelle, for each of these 
child-teachers is a potential factor in determining the votes of 
from ten to fifty citizens in embryo. These three hundred 
thousand teachers as a group serve but two or three years in the 
schools, hence at least one hundred thousand fresh recruits are 
required each year, the vast majority of whom are entirely with- 
out training for their work. It has been estimated that no fewer 
than: one million children in rural America are receiving their 
preparation for American citizenship at the hands of teachers 
whose own education has been limited to the first seven or eight 
grades of the elementary school ; while at least five or six million 
are under teachers who have not reached the age of twenty-one. 
In the light of these conditions, one should not be surprised that 


nearly one-fourth of the men called by the first draft were unable 
to read a newspaper intelligently or to write an intelligible letter, 
How inadequate was their knowledge of the country’s history, 
their understanding of its government, and their appreciation of 
its ideals and aspirations, one can only guess. 

It is clear that the condition of the rural and village schools 
constitutes a national problem of the first magnitude. The 
states have proved themselves incompetent to meet the situation 
alone and unaided. It is, indeed, too vast a problem to be solved 
by anything short of a great national movement. In a mobile 
population such as ours, the educational efforts any single state 
or community, no matter how liberally supported or how well 
managed, are certain to be swamped and negated by the poverty 
or the indifference of other states and other communities. Only 
a type of far-reaching and comprehensive co-operation can meet 
this condition, and such a type of co-operation can be success- 
fully undertaken only through national stimulus and guidance. 


HERE should be put into operation a series of national s 
ventions to the states to be granted primarily for the purpose 
of aiding communities of low per capita wealth—in general tiie 
rural communities—to support efficient schools and to emp!oy 
highly trained and relatively permanent teachers, especially pre- 
pared to meet the difficult problems that the rural school service 
involves. Against it is not alone the material aid that is important; 
of far greater significance in the end will be the recognition of the 
rural school as of basic significance to the nation’s welfare; a rec- 
ognition of the fundamental truth that just as the nation must have 
the intelligent loyalty of every citizen, so the nation must sce 
to it that the basic and fundamental education of every child is 
not hampered or restricted by the poverty or the indifference of 
the community in which he lives, by the economic status of his 
parents, or by the limitations of whatever occupation he may 
enter. The only limitation that can be recognized is that imposed 
by the native ability of the child himself, and even this should 
be counteracted as far as possible by providing for every class 
room in the land a teacher who has been thoroughly trained to 
appreciate the child’s needs, to make the most of whatever 
capacities he possesses, and to adapt to his understanding the 
basic lessons that all must learn if our people are to have the com- 
mon standards and the common ideals which lie at the basis of 
mutual sympathy, a clear collective vision, and united action 
All this can be brought about by the intelligent participation 
of the nation in the improvement of the rural and village schools 
{t can be brought about quickly and effectively. Without such 
participation, the solution of this problem on a nation-wide basis 
is virtually out of the question. These schools lie at the very root 
and source of whatever is virile and abiding in our national life 
To delay longer in making them adequate to their great task and 
their great opportunity is inexcusable. 


(Concluded in next issue.) 

The Smith-Towner bill, languishing in Congress, provides for 
establishment of a department of education with a seat in the cabinet 
upon an equal footing with the department of labor, commerce, agricultu) 
At the present time all that is done for educi 


t/ 


and the other departments. 
tion ts done through the Bureau of Education in the Department of 1 
Interior. The purpose of the Burcau is to collect statistics and dissemina 
information—$480,000 is appropriated annually for its work. About $200,- 
000 annually is all that is devoted to education proper. The Smith-Town 
bill transfers the Bureau of Education to the Department of Education and 
authorizes the President to transfer such other educational bureaus, coni- 
missions, boards, divisions and branches, as in his judgment should | 
administered by the Department of Education. 

The bill authorizes the appropriation of $100,000,000 annually to be appor- 


tioned among the states. 
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New Women For Old 





MR. C. D. BATCHELOR, WHO DRAWS 20th CENTURY 


GIRLS 


Is there such a thing as the “new woman”? What do the 
artists, the poets and the philosophers make of the question? 
We have garnered some expressions of opinion here and ther 


and present them below.—Ed. 


The Artist’s Ideal 
By C. D. BatcHELoR 
| it we choose to glance over the magazines of but fifteen years 
ago, we will note that the illustrator has been compelled to re 
And it is a matter in my opinion far 
beyond the superficiality of dress. She has today that assurance 
and confidence born of a changed and changing economic status. 
And that is far too important to be even approached as an in- 
fluence for change in appearance by her approaching political 
freedom. 


create his woman type. 


Illustrators who idealize the American girl betray very surely 
their respect or disrespect for her qualities of mind and heart. 
As drawn by Mr. C. D. Gibson or Mr. Clarence Underwood she 
is not only fine and high bred but in her we find beauty adorned 
with intelligence. 

If any ideal of the American girl persists in my mind it can 
only be stated indirectly. I would but wish for the reader to say, 
“T saw that girl on Fifth Avenue yesterday (or might have) that 
same forehead for thinking. She looks as though she could play 
the pal to man. She simply must know Symons and play tennis. 
Even if her dance program is consistently crowded, I cannot 
imagine her but intelligent and of aggressive opinion when the 
Soviet, industrial democracy or Ibanez is discussed.” 


The Poet’s Ideal 


T will be seen from the alleged poetry below that 
Scollard’s ideal of womanhood finds its ablest expression in 


Mr. Clinton 
the kitchen through the cook. You can taste the fine flavor of his 
imagination as he lilts his tune to her pie-making qualities. 


Books about bookery (save it be cookery) 
She ‘ts not learned in; she is not wise; 
Treatises critical, tales analytical, 
Less to her are than are puddings and pies. 
She never cares about men who split hairs about 
Variant endings of languages dead; 
Whate’er reliance she places on science 
Is where it treats of the making of bread. 


Yet she’s a pretty fine hand with spaghetti; 
Pickles to her are a wonderful art 
On the meringue she can give a harangue; she 
Knows what should be the right test of a tart 
Stews—she makes all of them (oh, but the thrall of then!) 
Flaky her crusts are, a marvel to view; 
When she’s not lucky, then still she is plucky, then 
She’s never crusty, and not in a stew! 
Making apologies to all the “ ologies,” 
In that her knowledge is little or nil, 
She’s ever practical (rarely didactical), 
Having some notion of paying a bill. 
Laughing and lyrical, and not satirical, 
Tresses that have such a cute little curl, 
Could you but see with me, you would agree with 
In my opinion that she is “ Some Girl!” 
1It Life. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


Philosophically Speaking 
ODERN society is, generally speaking, established upon a 
belief in masculine superiority. 
The dogma of masculine domination has found acceptance 


with the majority of men—although its vociferous proclamation 
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by some of them betrays to the analyst a lingering doubt and the 
need of reinforcing a shaky belief—and with the parasitic type of 
women known as anti-feminists. 

The anti-feminist is in reality a more grasping and ambitious 
woman than the feminist. She is not really satisfied with equal- 
ity. She aims at securing domination over man through pure 
sexual fascination. She seeks to secure all the satisfaction her 
ego craves without shouldering any of the burdens which equality 
would entail. By pretending that she is what guileless males wish 
her to be, she enjoys the privileges which helpless, dependent 
infants are granted by their immediate family circle. By alien- 
ating some of her freedom, she secures an infinite amount of 
power. By accepting a few conventional restrictions she demands 
infinite allowances for a thousand capricious details of behavior. 

The assumption of masculine superiority in primitive, uncivi- 
lized man was a practical device for securing more work from the 
female. In modern woman it implies a disreputable sophistry and 
mental dishonesty. 

The parasitic woman, who is satisfied with power easily secured 
and has no creative tendency, may reconcile herself easily to the 
masculine domination. 

The active, intelligent, energetic, positive type, whose self- 
assertive ego is not satisfied except through positive achievement, 
chafes under the many restraints which that domination imposes 
upon her. 

The masculine domination, harmful to the female, is supposed 
to have been an unmixed blessing for the male. 

It has, on the contrary, created a most unpleasant state of 
affairs. It has created the superstition of woman the enigma, the 
sphinx or the vampire. 

The average man has been taught that woman is “ different.” 
Being different, she cannot be expected to act under given cir- 


cumstances as a man would act under the same circumstances. 
“You can’t tell what a woman is likely to do.” If she does act 
as a man would, she falls under the suspicion of being unnatural 
or mannish. 

To the weak, unintelligent male, woman is a mysterious being, 
half goddess, half idiot, of whom he is unconsciously afraid. \Ve 
always grow afraid of the gods we create. 

This relation is disastrous in a good many ways. Afraid of 
woman, the weak man who wants to sustain the masculine dom- 
ination employs neurotic ways of subduing her, of humiliating lier, 

To many a weak, inferior man, the assumption of the my-te- 
rious character of woman is a positive boon, a plausible excuse 
for many failures. ‘‘ A fool there was,” and he would have prob- 
ably been a failure under any circumstances. Given an irre- 
sistible woman for whose “ wiles” an ordinary man is * no 
match,” and the defeated ego, unable to enjoy success, can et) jo) 
sympathy. 

Eve was a convenient excuse for Adam’s downfall. The | iad 
is built upon the same assumption of ruin being generally bro: ght 
about by woman; also the Arabian Nights, and the number: less 
poems and plays. ‘‘ Seek the woman” expresses that phobi» in 
popular form. Beaudelaire has very naively given it expres-ion 
in that passage in which he says, “I cannot think of a beaut ful 
woman without imagining at the same time some misfortune «on- 
nected with her.” Schopenhauer’s and Strindberg’s obsessional! 
ideas concerning women were undoubtedly manifestations «f a 
feeling of inferiority which, by reviling woman, sought to exp!ain 
away every defeat in the “ unequal struggle”’ with the sphinx- 
woman. 

The masculine domination is responsible for the large class 
of “ disappointed” husbands and wives. The gullible male who 
expects to find in his wife the mysterious creature popularized 





HEN the children romp in hungry as 
young bears, here are some whole- 
some, economical delights that will not 
only be received with glee, but will satisfy 
the most ravenous appetite in a most whole- 
some manner. 
Cookies 


4 cups flour 

3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 

Cream shortening and sugar together; add 
milk to beaten eggs and beat again; add slowly 
to creamed shortening and sugar; add nutmeg 
and flavoring; add 2 cups flour sifted with 
baking powder; add enough more flour to 
make stiff dough. Roll out very thin on 
floured board; cut with cookie cutter, sprinkle 
with sugar, or put a raisin or a piece of Eng 
lish walnut in the center of each. Bake about 
12 minutes in hot oven, 


Cocoa Drop Cakes 


4 tablespoons shortening 
1 cup sugar 
1 egg 
14 cup milk 
1%, cups flour 
3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
ly, 
%4 


cup cocoa 
teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 








Another Royal Suggestion 


COOKIES and SMALL CAKES 


From the NEW ROYAL COOK BOOK 


%4 cup shortening 4 tablespoons shortening 
2 cups sugar 1 cup sugar 
4% cup milk % cup milk 
2 eggs 1 egg 
1% teaspoon grated nutmeg 2 cups flour 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract or grated rind of 1 3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
lemon % teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon orange extract 


in hot oven 15 to 20 minutes. When cool 
cover with orange icing. 


Absolutely Pure 


‘““Bake with Royal and be Sure’’ 


Cream shortening; add sugar and well-beaten 
egg; beat well and add milk slowly; sift flour, 
baking powder, salt and cocoa into mixture; 
stir until smooth, add vanilla. Put one table- 
spoon of batter into each greased muffin tin 
and bake in moderate oven about 20 minutes. 
Cover with boiled icing. 


Orange Cakes 


grated rind of 1 orange 


Cream shortening; add sugar slowly, beating 
well; add milk a little at a time; then add 
well-beaten egg; sift flour, baking powder and 
salt together and add to mixture; add flavor- 
ing and grated orange rind; mix well. Bake 
in greased shallow tin, or individual cake tins, 





COOK BOOK FREE K 
Just off the press and finer than ever 
before. This new Royal Cook Book con- 
taining 400 delightful recipes, will be 
sent to you free if you will send your 
name and address. 
OYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
103 Fulton Street 
New York City 
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by plays and fiction and to derive from her the constant stimula- 
tion such a type is supposed to provide, cannot live long with her 
without discovering that she is quite as commonplace as he is him- 
self and quite as human. 

The gullible female who expects to lean against a pillar of moral 
and physical strength, to receive from her husband wise and infal- 
lible guidance in all human affairs, soon finds out that her hero 
is aS uninteresting and as unromantic as she herself is, and that 
his superiority has to be constantly reaffirmed through many arbi- 
trary actions, high-handed judgments, terrorism and nagging. 

As Freud would put it, these people have been living above 
their means psychologically. They have been drawing checks 
upon a bank in which they themselyes deposited nothing but in 
which they assumed without any evidence that their partner had 
deposited large sums. 

Their disappointment is a clever compensation sought by their 
ego which is unable in any other way to demonstrate its posi- 
tive superiority. “I have been disappointed by my wife or by 
my husband” really means, “ My wife or my husband does not 
come up to me.” 

The disappointed partner ostensibly deplores his mate’s infe- 
riority, but secretly enjoys it, as it gives him or her a certain 
security. The stupid, bourgeoise wife is in great demand among 
males who are not positively sure of their superiority, and the 
“tame” husband, easily controlled and unattractive to other fe- 

1ales, is constantly proclaimed by the average woman a ver\ 
desirable partner. 

The spread of feminism would remove the many phobias which 
render the relations between man and woman, always difficult and 
sometimes frankly unpleasant. Man, the tyrant, and woman, the 
sphinx, real enough types, for many men strive to be tyrannical 
and many women affect to be capricious and erratic in order to 
live up to some worthy play or film, would then be relegated to 
the realm of old-fashioned fiction. 

ANDRE TRIDON. 


The Magazine Lady 


UST as one plumbs the depth of despair over the prospect of 

ever meeting a magazine lady who is a woman, just as one, 
having turned on the cold water faucet to get the sticky, cloying 
feel of the magazine heroine off one’s hands, decides that no 
magazine editor and no magazine publishers are sincere enough 
and 20th century enough to let a 20th century woman’s problem 
perambulate through their pages, along comes Harper’s Magazine 
with a story by one Maryse Rutledge—* The Thing They Loved.” 
In it there is a woman with a great gift and a great love. And 
the two are in conflict. 

They always are in conflict. They are in conflict for the man 
artist—art and love. But in magazines it has long been the style 
to settle the conflict for the woman by matrimony; quite irrevo- 
cably settle it, the conviction being that if you fill a woman’s life 
with a husband’s love and fill her lap with children, you can 
stifle and strangle her art impulse, without injury to her or to 
the race, whether that impulse is struggling for expression by 
way of a grand opera voice, or by way of worthy literary achieve- 
ment, or by way of fine marbles. You can do that in a magazine, 
but you can’t do it in life. In life the problem continues. In 
life, no matter which she gives up, no matter how skilfully she 
tries to manage both, the problem continues. Even for the pro- 
fessional woman, even for the society woman the problem con- 
tinues. 

It is because of the always-thereness of the problem that such 
a disposition of it as is made by Mr. James Forbes in “ The 














Your Ice Box’s Best Friends— 


who are they? 


HE ice man is one. A tablespoonful of 
Gold Dust is another. 
to think how much oil and grease collects in 


Oil from foods, bits “ spilled 


Did you ever stop 


your ice box? 
over,” grease unseen in nooks and corners. 
Once a week your ice box needs a cleansing, 
refreshing Gold Dust bath—from “ cellar to 
attic.” Gold Dust dissolves every tiny par- 
ticle of oil and grease. No nook or corner can 
Now, Ice 


How 


escape! It rinses out completely. 
Box, you’re ready to “go on duty.” 


good you look! How sweet you smell! 


Gold Dust has many other time-saving uses, 
too! But don’t be satisfied with anything but 
Gold Dust. The Gold Dust Twins and the 
name Fairbank’s are on every package. You 


can buy Gold Dust everywhere. 


THE WC FAIR BANK company) 
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FAMOUS BEAUTIES 


JACKIE SAUNDERS=—sparkling satellite 
of the “movie” heaYens—visualizes the fresh- 
ness of the Spring in this maze of apple 


blossoms and silk — the ever popular 
Mallinson’s Indestructible Voile. 


Equally ‘‘famous beauties’’ are the new 


MAGENSONS 


DEW-KIST PUSSY WILLOW 
INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE 
In plain colors and new prints 


KUMSI-KUMSA KLIMAX SATIN 
DREAM CREPE NEWPORT CORD 
ROSHANARA CREPE THISLDU 
CHINCHILLA SATIN KHAKI-KOOL 
FISHER-MAID DELUXKNIT 


[All trade-mark names} 


By the yard at the best Silk Departments—in wearing apparel al the better 
Garment Departments and Class Shops 


Look for the name MALLINSON on the seloage 


H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. 
“The New Silks First” 
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Famous Mrs. Fair ” is so inadequate. “‘ The Famous Mrs. Fair ” 
is a play and looking at Mrs. Fair’s problem as a playwright and 
with a man’s eyes, Mr. Forbes sees that everything will be imme- 
diately comfortable—for Mr, Fair and the children anyhow 
if Mrs. Fair gives up her interesting and stimulating work as a 
lecturer. With a young daughter needing her any woman who 
is half a woman would decide as Mr. Forbes makes Mrs. Fair 
decide. But it is the sense of the finality in Mr. Forbes’s decision 
that irks. A woman cannot fail to know that in two years at most 
the daughter’s need will be over, the daughter married and gone 
and Mrs. Fair’s problem back upon her, as acute as ever. 

Now comes this Maryse Rutledge in this Harper's Magazin, 


and calmly admits that the problem is insoluble. Treating it sym- 
pathetically, with a literary class and skill worthy of the best 
Ilarper short story traditions, the author cannot down it. Yet 
faces it. Takes it standing And the magazine lets her do it. 
That is the astounding thing. Plenty of women and some men 


have before now been willing, anxious, to face woman’s problem 
of double function—not settle it in some book fashion, face i! 
but where have been the magazine editors to allow it! 

“No, the public can’t stand it. No, it’s too depressing ”—thus 
editors, who, by the way, really do as a rule know their particular 
public. But there’s a new public let loose in the world today. \Ve 
face dreadful and drastic problems, we women. We are not 
depressed, we are helped by the picture, the printed translation, 
the problem caught and held for us on the page or the canvas or 
the stage so that we can look at it in some concrete form long 
enough to get all its aspects. Maybe in the long survey of its 
aspects lies the solution. However that may be, I know one 
reader at least who looked up from the “The Thing They Loved” 
to say “ Thank God for that number of Harper,” out of sheer 
satisfaction in the story’s value. R. \ 


’ 
Men Voters Hope 

HETHER or not the thirty-sixth state shall ratify the suf 

frage amendment in time to give women the ballot in the 

fall elections, their full enfranchisement is, at the latest, only a 
matter of months. There are still those who deplore woman suf 
frage and shudder for the consequences, but the writer is not of 
that number. I believe the results will be good. Certainly we 


men have not made so notable a success of the job as to justify us 


_in denying the women a chance. Frankly, I expect them to do 


better than we have done. Otherwise, suffrage will be no gain 
either to the women or to society, and may even mean serious 
loss. But if the ballot in the hands of women is to be the blessing 
we hope, three characteristics must mark its use: 

t. It must be exercised intelligently. A mere superficial know! 
edge of candidate and issues is not enough. There must be real 
study of the problems of government, of industry, of society in 
general. In days past millions of men have been wont to vote 
for high tariff or low, for free silver or the gold standard, 
with no fundamental knowledge whatever of the principles in 
volved. It has been largely a matter of catchwords and slogans 
and blind following of leadership. Obviously any such exercis¢ 
of the suffrage stops short of real citizenship. = 

There is reason to hope that women will do better. The same 
social instincts and opportunities that have brought them togeth« 
in societies and clubs for the study of missions and social wel 
fare and literature may quite conceivably lead them also to a 
collective study of the problems of politics. Every woman’s clul 
and society henceforth, whatever else its object, should become 
also a school of citizenship, in which the real fundamentals o 
society’s problems shall be studied honestly, open-mindedly, and 
with an earnestness commensurate with the vital interests in- 
volved. If women are to vote well, they must vote intelligent! 
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2. They must exercise the ballot also independently. It is per- 
haps not too much to say that heretofore blind partisanship has 
been the curse of American politics. Party names, oftentimes 
shorn completely of their original meaning, party slogans that 
have lost their idealism, party platforms constructed solely “ to 
get in on” and party candidates whose only object is “ to get in 
—these are the fetishes we have too long been worshipping. We 
need no more “ yellow dog” partisans ; we have too many already. 
If the women can come into political life on no other than the 
partisan basis, they would far better stay out. Having studied 
the issues intelligently, they must then vote their convictions with 
absolute independence. The ballot which is not exercised in- 
dependently—which “ belongs ” to a political party, whatever the 
issues involved or the character of the candidates offered—is a 
badge of servitude instead of an instrument of freedom. 

Not only so, but it has been well said that the independent 
voter is the hope of the nation. Party leaders pay little attention 
to the votes of those who can be counted upon irrespective of it. 
It is the independent vote that commands attention and respect 
The women will do 


” 


and sooner or later dominates the situation. 
well then, both for themselves and for their country, by refusing 
to be bound and branded by any political party whatsoever. 

3. It goes without saying that the women must vote altruisticl, 
—with a deep sense of obligation. “ All power is of God,” 
“The powers that be are ordained of God.” 


says the apostle. 
“ For the punish- 


Another of the sacred writers tells us why: 
ment of evildoers and for the praise of them that do well.”” The 
ballot then, in the hands of a sovereign citizen, is a divinely- 
to be wielded for a sacred purpose. It 


given scepter of power, 
It must 


cannot be employed selfishly without sacrilege and sin. 
be used, therefore, not for the interests of any peron or party or 
section or class, but for the best interests of all—the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 

Woman suffrage exercised along these lines will be a blessing 
and will go far toward solving our country’s pressing problems. 
selfishly, it cannot fail to be 

Ropert B. ELeEAzeER. 


Exercised unintelligently, slavishly, 


a curse. 


Uncle Sam’s Girl Detectives 


NCLE SAM’S Girl Detectives do not go sleuthing around 

murder cases; they sit in the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance and apply their nimble wits to the solution of tangles among 
the five million insurance cases in the Bureau. Here is one case: 
‘James Hall (3,721,505) McCall, South Carolina; 
Beneficiaries: Mrs. Ella Stalks (Wife), Mrs. Fannie Stalks 
(Mother),’ was handed to a file searcher in the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance. The man’s name was given as Hall, while those 
of his wife and his mother were given as Stalks. Patently, some- 
thing was wrong somewhere. Just what was wrong, however, 
was not so evident. To find out what and where the error was, 
was the job. Finding the error somebody else made is always 
the job of the War Risk index file searchers, and it’s a tough 
job if they fail to get at the bottom of it. Going into the index 
files section where are listed the names of nearly five million men 
who were inducted into military service, the young woman made 
a complete inventory of all the thousands of men surnamed Hall. 
\mong them all there was not one who came from McCall, South 
Carolina, nor yet one who had a wife or mother whose name even 
remotely resembled the ‘ Stalks’ given as the name of the two 
beneficiaries. ‘Well, remarked the girl charged with 
producing the needed information, ‘ this man may be ‘ Stalk,’ since 
that is the name given for his wife and mother.’ But search 
through the ‘ Stalks ’ brought nothing to identify the case. ‘ Still,’ 
she persisted—and they always do persist, these girls—‘ his name 
must be some kind of a ‘stalk,’ but WHAT kind? Corn stalks, 
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bean stalks, and cabbage stalks are the only kind of stalks I know 
anvthing about, so I’ll just look them up.’ And sure enough it 
turned out that his name was ‘ some kind of a stalk "—Cabbage- 
stalks, in fact, and his index card was duly changed to read: 
‘James Cabbagestalks (3,721,505), McCall, South Carolina; 
Mrs, Ella Cabbagestalks (Wife), Mrs. Fannie 


re) 


seneficiaries : 
Cabbagestalks (Mother). 
No wonder the Treasury Department tells us “ the first requi- 


site for a searcher is imagination.” 


The Word At Washington 


WASHINGTON, June 2.—Several of the more prominent issues 
that are incorporated in the first Woman’s Platform issued by 
the National League of Women Voters have been very much to 
the fore recently at the Capitol and the excitement about the 
headquarters of the League in the Munsey Building has been 
intense and enlivening. 

There is great satisfaction over the state of the appropriation 
for the Woman's Bureau, which is a part of the third plank in the 
League's platform, for the Senate Committee has reported $75,- 
ooo for the Woman’s Bureau in the Sundry Civil Bill, and this 
was passed by the Senate Wednesday. This is an increase of 
$35,000 over last year’s appropriation, which was only $40,000. 
The estimate of the Secretary of Labor for the Bureau amounted 
to $150,000, however. 

The Minimum Wage Bill for government workers, which has 
also been favored by the League, was passed by the Senate on 
Monday without opposition, with the expectation that it will now 
go to conference and later receive the President’s signature. 

This bill will affect some 66,000 men and women in Federal 
employ throughout the country, and will provide a wage of at 
least $3 a day or $1,080 per year for every adult employee in the 
United States Government and the District of Columbia. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Chairman of the League, and Mrs. 
I<dward P. Costigan, Chairman of the Food Supply and Demand 
Committee of the League, have been watching with keen interest 
the legislation to regulate the meat packing industry, about which 
there was discussion in the Senate last week. 

Mrs. Costigan, who lectured before the Home Economics 
Teachers’ Convention held at Austin, Texas, under the auspices 
of the University of Texas and the State Board of Education for 
and 4, chose as her subject ‘ Federal Control 
She said in an inter- 


Texas, on June 3 
and the Packers and Co-operative Buying.” 
view concerning the recent legislative situation: 

‘From the point of view of the housewife, there is no matter 
before Congress which is more important than the Gronna Bill 
to regulate the meat packing industry. Hearings have been held 
almost constantly since December, 1918, and last August the 
President of the United States asked Congress for legislation 
‘licensing and regulating corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce, as a means of restraining such corporations from reaping 
unconscionable profits... Women are beginning to ask why Con- 
gress should delay action longer on a matter which concerns so 
primarily the homes and the welfare of the people of our nation. 
It is gratifying to know that there is a promise that the long- 
awaited legislation is to be considered before recess.” 

Miss Jessie Haver, legislative secretary for the National League 
of Women Voters, tells of the Senate discussion as follows: 

“On May 18th, during the morning hour, Senator David I. 
Walsh, of Massachusetts, made an address on ‘ Causes and Spread 
of Radicalism and Some Remedies Therefor.’ Senator Walsh 
pointed out that while Congress had delayed action so that this 
is one of the few countries without a reconstruction program, the 
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people are losing faith in their Government. He summarized 
briefly the extent of profiteering in food and clothing which he 
said was being concealed from the people. ‘“ While the story of 
profiteering is being recited from pulpit and soap box, prices con- 
tinue to rise unhindered and unchecked and the whole Nation is 
seething with a growing resentment and alarm. The inactivity 
of Congress presents a spectacle of indifference that has seldom 
been surpassed since the courtiers of Louis XIV reveled while 
the French peasants were eating grass.’”’ Senator Walsh recom- 
mended among other things the passage without further delay of 
the Gronna Bill (the combined Kenyon-Kendrick Bills endorsed 
by the League of Women Voters in February). 


=) 


The next day, Senator Kenyon of Iowa prefaced his speech 
with the following statement: “ Mr. President, I should not take 
the time of the Senate away from the Shipping Bill if there 
seemed to be any immediate prospect of its passage. I under- 
stand that the steering committee has decided that the Shipping 
Bill, the Army Appropriation Bill, and the bill for a woman’s 
bureau in the Department of Labor, and possibly one or two other 
bill-, shall be passed, but that they deny any place in the legisla- 
tive program to the bill for the regulation of the great packer 
monopoly, the only bill pending here that really affects the cost 
of living to the people of this country.” 


Indiana Women on Big Four 


HE Indiana State Democratic Convention was of interest to 

women for many reasons other than that Vice-President 
Thomas R. Marshall checked his own presidential boom, and re- 
fused to be Indiana’s “ favorite son.” For the first time in 
Indiana history a woman—Miss Adelaide Steele Baylor—was 
nominated on the state ticket. 

Mrs. Alice Foster McCulloch of Fort Wayne was named for 
one of the big four. The other three of this delegation were 
Vice-President Marshall himself, Thomas Taggart and former 
Governor Samuel M. Ralston. 

Three women alternates were also named: Mrs. Bessie Lauren- 
stein of Evansville; Mrs. Mary K. McNutt of Indianapolis; Mrs. 
Hortense Tapp Moore of Rockville. 

Another innovation in Indiana was that of placing a woman 
on the Resolutions Committee which drafted the platform. Mrs. 
Adelbert Flynn of Logansport sat through the all-night delibera- 
tions of this committee, and signed the report submitted to the 
convention. This report strongly endorsed the present Adminis- 
tration and “‘ demanded the ratification of the treaty of Versailles 
and American membership in the League of Nations.” 

This action in regard to Indiana Democratic women was in- 
teresting in view of the blanket motion by which the Republican 
State Convention of the previous week had smothered the name 
of a woman delegate-at-large from the Republican Convention of 
Indiana. The Republicans named two women as alternates and 
urged immediate ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 


Rights and Duties 


[ is a constant pleasure to see the warm interest shown by 

women in the citizenship courses. Not only suffragists, but 
women who were formerly antis, are attending in large and 
growing numbers the citizenship classes organized by the various 
Leagues of Women Voters. They evidently appreciate the truth 
so well expressed by Victor Hugo: 

‘Liberty has burdens of her own, and lays on the consciences 
all the chains which she unshackles from the limbs. We find 
tights transforming themselves into duties.” A. 3. B. 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 


LESSON IX 
QUESTIONS 
a. What powers belong to local government? 
b. What is the simplest local unit? 
c. What is meant by a “county-township ” 
form of local government? 
d. What 


democratic ? 


type of government is the most 

e. Is the New England town meeting known 
in the west? 

f. What and when is a village, borough or 
town? 

g. What can a town do? 

h. When does a town grow up and become 
a city? 

i. What types of city government are found 
in the United States? 

j. Where do local governments get their 
powers? 

ANSWERS 

a. Theoretically the state and the nation are 
the great factors in American government, but 
what touches the individual most directly is 
his town or city. Most of the minor comforts 
or discomforts of life come within the control 
of the city, such as drinking water, well- 
lighted and clean streets, health regulations. 

Whether one lives in a metropolis or a vil- 
lage, he is daily affected by the local governing 
From 


power. To it he pays his yearly taxes. 


it he gets—or he fails to get—protection. 
b. The township afid the county are perhaps 
not necessarily the 


the simplest divisions, 


smallest. In the South the “local unit” seems 
to be the county. Louisiana calls it a parish; 
in the North and some parts of the West, the 
township stands out more sharply than the 
county 

c. There is in the middle states and most 
western states a compromise form of local gov- 
ernment, sometimes called the county-township 
the New 
The 


New York type shows a strong county govern- 


system, of which there are two types: 


York type and the Pennsylvania type. 


ment with a chief administrative body called 
the board of county supervisors. This is also 
called the supervisor plan and has been the pat- 
tern of local government in New Jersey and in 
Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Pennsylvania reached back for its system to 
This 
plan is more representative and less direct. It 


an earlier one organized in Virginia. 
spread to Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma. While the powers of the 
township vary from state to state, as a rule 


they include support of the public schools, care 


The Woman Voter 
and 
Her Home Town 


of roads, help for the poor. Taxes are levied 
for these things by township authority. 

d. Of all divisions of government that of the 
New England town meeting is the nearest thing 
to a pure democracy. 

Once a year all the qualified voters—in Ver- 
mont women are included—meet together to 
discuss measures relating to town affairs and 
to take action thereon. This is no representa- 
tive government; it is direct government of the 


These 


ings fix the taxes; pass by-laws for regulating 


people and by the people. town meet- 
local matters; elect town officers. 

e. In Western states settled largely by emi- 
gration from New England local government 
is modeled to some degree on the plan of the 
New England town. This is especially true of 


Michigan, _ Illinois, | Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota and Nebraska. 

In Michigan the voters of the township, after 
electing local officers assemble in town-meeting 
and vote taxes for township purposes, make 
regulations concerning such matters as_ the 
licensing of dogs, the vaccination of children, 
the purchase of books for the library. 

The three types of local government already 
mentioned, the town, the county and _ the 
county-township are the most elementary, de- 
vised mainly for rural sections. When a com- 
munity begins to get so thickly settled that it 
needs a more highly organized government, it 
asks for incorporation as a municipality. 

The minimum number of people who have a 
right to ask for incorporation varies for dit- 
ferent states. 

f. There is so 


such a corporation is a borough, when a village 


much confusion as to when 
or a town, that it is agreeable to recognize 
these as local variants of chartered communi- 
ties. In Connecticut, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, such communities are frequently called 
the South they 


known as towns, in the West as villages, al- 


boroughs, in are generally 
though Indiana, Iowa and Colorado stick to 
the word town. 

g. The 
local government whose members are elected 


town (village or borough)—has a 


by the voters. Its executive is a president, or 


mayor, or chief burgess with three or more 


burgesses, trustees or 


officers are treasurer, tax collector, constable, 


justice of the peace, etc. The village govern- 


ment keeps the peace, attends to streets and 


roads, public schools, health, fire protection, 
light and water. In its legislative capacity it 
passes town ordinances. In its judicia', it 


holds a court for the trial of minor civil and 


criminal cases. 


h. This depends on state law. In in 
states a town must have 10,000 inhabitants be- 
fore it can be a city. In some states a city 


need not have 3000 inhabitants. 
A town does not turn into a city automati- 
cally when it has so many people. A city is 


different in kind as well as degree. It has a 


more complex organism; its powers are larzer, 
its officers more numerous, its local indep«nd- 
ence is greater. 

i. There are two outstanding types oi city 
council and the com- 


government, the system 


mission system. The former has a mayor, city 
or common council, the council acting as _ the 
This is 


usually a representative body, its members be- 


legislative arm of the local government. 


g elected from the several wards. Its pow- 


iI 


ers are delegated by the city charter, its laws 


are called ordinances. Their province includes 


local protection, public health, education 
morals, etc. 

The mayor is the executive. The judiciary 
consists of courts of various sorts from police 
or magistrate courts on up. While the judges 
people, local 


Appeals 


state su- 


are sometimes elected by the 


courts belong to the state judiciary. 
from local courts are carried up to 
preme courts. 

The council system city is departmentalized 
into boards whose main divisions are: F[sti- 
mates, public works, education, taxes and as- 
sessments, charities and corrections, police, and 
fire. 

A commission system city is the newer type 
Beginning in Galveston, Texas, just twenty 
ago, 


adepted the commission form. 


years several hundred cities have now 


There are, usually, five commissioners 


elected at large by popular vote, ward and 


party lines being obliterated. One commis- 
sioner is the mayor who presides but may not 
veto. 

the ordinances «and 


The commission passes 


puts them into effect. There are usually five 
departments to correspond to the members of 
the commission, over each one commissioner is 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Politics and the Home 


most men have just thought 


I BELIEVE 
politics was 


something men understood intuitively, because 


something mysterious and 
they were men and mixed with other men, and 
talked about it. But as a matter of fact, you 
and I know the average voter knows nothing 
whatever about government as we are studying 
it; that he simply votes, and often votes as he 
is t Id. 

\We want to arouse in the new woman voter 
an interest in government as it relates to her, 
to her personal interests; and so in beginning 
a study of government it is far better, I be- 
lieve, to begin with government in its most per- 


Most 


of our study courses begin with the national 


sonal aspect and in its simplest form. 


government, and if you have studied or looked 
into the subject of civil government as taught 
in our schools, when taught at all, you will 
find it a very trite study, usually a study which 
has not been given great dignity, certainly no 
prominence. 

In New York state it is counted in a very 
low degree towards the percentage necessary 
for certificates in the Regents’ examination. It 
has never been put on a par with many of the 
other courses in the curriculum; and does not 
interest people, because it begins with what 
seems to them far away, that which has no 
personal touch with them—the national gov- 
ernment. I hope to show you that the na- 


tional government has quite as intimate a 


touch with your family relationship as your 
local government; but it is easier to begin by 
showing that intimate personal touch with the 
local government. 

kinds of 


ment, and it is because we have had our mind 


There are two different govern 


on the old-fashioned kind that we have not 
been interested in it, and that we have said so 
often that the best government is the one that 
governs the least. That is not true to-day. 
That kind that should govern the least is the 
kind we had before we had a democracy, a gov- 
ernment that is a rule over people; that has 
the authority imposed without their consent 
That certainly should be as little powerful as 
possible, and, to my mind, with that sort of 
government it is right to say the less it gov- 
erns the better. But a democracy is something 
entirely different. When we come to a democ- 


tacy, like our own government, it narrows 
down to this, the management of our own 
common affairs; those affairs which can be 
managed more efficiently and more economical- 
ly by groups of us acting together than by in- 
dividuals acting for themselves. 

[o show you that is the definition of govern- 
ment, let us consider the woman who goes out 
to a wilderness to live; a family that goes out 
What touch do they 


Imagine going out to 


to a wilderness to live. 
have with government? 
a farm far away from any kind of neighbors, 
as Dr. Shaw tells us about going to Michigan, 


By Mrs. Raymond Brown 


From a lecture delivered before the School of 
Political Education conducted by Mrs. Catt fol- 
lowing the suffrage convention in Chicago. 


what touch does such a woman have with gov 
ernment? I wish one of you would answer 
that question. 

ANSWER: Taxes 
Mrs. 


taxes anywhere. 


3ROWN: You never get away from 


ANSWER: General protection. 


Mrs. Brown: Protection from what? 

Answer: Of her rights, in the country. She 
certainly has a feeling of security because het 
government, she feels, is back of her. 


Mrs. 


Shaw lived in the midst of a forest, with no 


Brown: The woman living as Dr. 


neighbors, does not feel 


very much security 
from government. It is there, and the first 
duty of the government is the defense of all 
its people, you are right in that sense. But if 
such a family desires to do anything, they 
must do it for themselves. The first group 
movement toward such pioneer government is 
when families come together into one neigh- 
borhood and begin to want things and find it 
s cheaper to get them by acting together. One 
man may want to build a little bridge over a 
creek, and for the building of that bridge there 
may be built up the first bit of government 
Or roads may be perhaps the first 
local 


schools. It is 


machinery. 


thing that prompts government. The 


next thing is their certainly 


better to have the government make _ the 


schools in common. Usually the next thing is 
a fire department, but if you get a fire depart- 
ment you have to have water, and so you must 
have some source of supply for your fire de- 


partment. 


HEN always as soon as you get a group 
of people together you have some people 
who cannot take care of themselves, so there 
must be some provision for the care of the 


poor. As soon as people collect property, they 


vant protection for property, and they want 
protection for their own safety, so they have 
to set up some sort of police force, called by 
whatever name you will. Then when you get 
a group together, they begin to dispute, they 
have quarrels, and who is going to adjust those 
quarrels? It used to be done by the device 
of the duel. Now we set up, even in the 
simplest government, some sort of court which 
will dispose of the disputes. Then, since this 
is not confined to one family, and neither is 
disease, and since the health of one im- 
mediately affects the health of another, some 
sort of health department has to be set up. 
And then the minute people cease to live with 


large areas of land around them, the disposal 


of their garbage, of the waste, becomes a gov- 


ernment matter, and when you get a little 
greater congestion of population you have to 
have a sewerage system. I am not going any 
further than that, because we are being led on 
to the city; but you can see how bit by bit 


the necessary protection of the community is 
done by means of the unit, and the organiza- 
tion of the community is government 

Let us take the very simplest form of gov- 
ernment, the most logical and democratic form 
when a little group of people come together, 
it is the township, or the town meeting. Did 
any one of you ever attend a town meeting: 


Miss AMES: 


because we did not 


A long time ago in the East, 
meetings in 


have town 
this section; but when I attended a town meet- 
ing it was a group of the voters in that town 
who came together in that meeting, and they 
delegated for the coming year the work to be 
done by a certain group of men called th 
Selectmen in some places; supervisors in 
others. They go by still other names, trustee, 
were delegated to 


for instan¢ These men 


carry on the work outlined by Mrs 
for the coming year 
Mrs. Brown: Town meetings apply only to 


very rural communities, and very 


of you will ever come in touch with them. 
The town meeting exists at its ve est in 
New England. It is the old type of govern- 
ment there. In the South especially, the county 


is the rural unit; in the middle west and New 


York we have both the township and _ the 


county. The town meeting is the very simplest 
form of government there is, and the most 
democratic, because the taxpayers come to- 


gether and they decide what they want done 


with their money for the next year. They 


talk over such things as what shall they do 


with the cow that goes into the neighboring 


field. When you get two families together 


and they decide whether they want 


or culvert put in, they decide the simplest ques- 


tions of their common interest: and the of- 


ficials who handle those things for them are 
almost invariably, one man who is called a 
supervisor; he may be called the selectman 
in New England; then they have to have 
a clerk to keep the town records. So they 


elect a supervisor and a clerk, and those two 
men, with the judicial officers of the town, form 
this delegated board which handles town af 
fairs. 


be 


It is unfortunate that there has come to 
a mix-up between the executive officers and 
the judicial officers, because the justices of the 
peace are the judicial officers of the town, and 
yet they sit on the town board and act as part 
of the executive. The supervisor is the ad- 
ministrative officer of the town. He handles 
all the money. The town, like an individual, 
can sue or be sued. It can borrow money. It 


handles all the money for the town’s business, 
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with the exception of the money for the census, 
and the money for the roads that go through, 
and other things. 

I started by telling you the very first thing 
that people have to do when they begin to live 
together in a community is to have roads, and 
the management of our rural community roads 
is a mixed-up affair today. It goes through 
many hands, and many different people are 
responsible, and the people who are responsible 
in the smallest division are usually men whv 
don’t know anything about building roads. In 
many states there is a nominal supervision by 
the State Commission of Highways; but when 
it comes down to the Township Division, that 
Commission has really very little to say about 
it; and it is the supervisor of the town who has 
that responsibility. So when you get into a 
county with several town supervisors, you have 
each one building little bits of roads, repairing 
the roads of the town, and they don’t know 
anything about it, and it is a very easy source 
of graft; perhaps one of the largest sources of 
graft in this small political division. They 
have the repair, the maintenance, as well as 
They hire teams, 


It is a fine 


the construction of roads. 
horses, machines, and buy the tools. 
place for a job for a political supporter; and the 
specifications which the State Highway Com- 
missioner will carefully look after on state 
highways are frequently entirely disregarded 
in these township roads. In every state, you 
will find some roads built by towns, some by 


counties, some by states, sometimes with fed- 
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eral aid. The disadvantages and the weak- 
nesses of our government, as we are going to 
study them in this course, do not come so much 
from intention as from the fact that we have 
started all over this country in little commun- 
ities with a government all right for little com- 
munities; but with the tremendous increase 
of population everywhere, the structure of gov- 
ernment has not been made over to fit large 
and crowded areas. The structure that would 
do for a little community will not do for 
these great counties that we have today. So 
there is a very definite movement all over the 
country to re-construct this form of govern- 
ment. 

As I go on, you will see that the town and 
the county interfere all the time, but I am 
going to speak of them together because they 
work together. The county is the agent of 
the state; the town is not. The town is a 
group of people that come together and work 
for themselves, but the county is the state’s 
agent to collect money, to enforce the law, 
and to do the state’s business as far as the 
county is concerned; and the county in almost 
every instance duplicates the officials of the 
town. You have not only the Town Supervisor 
of Roads, but you have the County Commis- 
sioner of Highways; and those two conflict. 
There is ‘no clean-cut division of authority 
between them, and in the most progressive 
Commis- 


communities the County Highway 


sioner has responsibility for all the roads in 
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the county, as it would seem that he ought to 


have. 


HE next thing that the small community 

engages in together is making schools for 
their children. The school district is the smal- 
lest district of government that there i lt 
is a very tiny district. In New York state we 
have many thousands of school districts. We 
have over four thousand where the scliools 
have less than ten pupils each. And the rea- 
son that many of our schools are very much 
hampered is because of this tiny divisi yf 
the school district. In teaching your 


rural classes, I am sure you will find mor 


= 


interest on the part of women in their s hoo! 
district than any other division of their ocal 
They know more about it, 


government. 
though they have not been school vote: It 
is something they have been interested be- 
cause of their children. There is a niiural 
conservatism that objects to any kind of clang 
and so in New York state two years ago, 
when we tried to do away with the tiny sub- 
division of the county and the school di 
there was a great deal of opposition to it. and 
it was put through and then re-called. 

Here in the west, especially the middle wes 
they do not have the school district as we ‘lave 


They have the county a 


it in the east. 


division line. Note the difference, wher: 
have the school district; the tiny group around 
one school; the money raised is in that tiny 
group. It may consist of a handful of very 


poor farmers. Their tax rate may be very 


high, and yet they may have no money 
to run a decent school. That is frequently the 


case. Possibly in an adjoining district there 


will be a lot of city people with a great 


of money and very valuable property. 1 


tax rate may be a fraction of that in th 
first district, and their schools are vastly better 
and there may be very few children to take 
advantage of that school, whereas in the first 


district you may have a great many mort 
tending. 

The modern idea, and the one adopted in the 
west, is to make at least the township in school 
division, and to have the tax rate spread equall) 
An even 


more progressive way is to have the counts 


over the township for the school. 


the tax district and have the tax spread equill 
over the county. That is the way all 
taxes are raised, and you have got the hoards 
of equalization to equalize that tax and sc 
that it does not affect one more heavily tha! 
another; and it would seem as if that oucht 
to be the way the school district should 


supported. The modern tendency, of course, 
is to close these tiny schools, and I cannot im- 
press on you too much that this subjec: is 
one you want to dwell on in your rural ‘lis- 
tricts where you have classes, because «he 
people like their old way of doing things ond 
dislike having authority taken away from them. 


but you can show them in many cases, thro 
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their own experience and in other localities, 
that the trustees elected under the system of 
present school district are sometimes men 
There is no educa- 


our 
who cannot read or write. 
tional qualification in most of the states, so 
that a school trustee may be utterly unqualified 
to handle any of the work of the school, and 
yet he has the choice of books, studies, engages 
the teacher, decides the salary, and the whole 
business. Most of the present unsatisfactory 
state of our schools is due to the political struc- 
ture of our school system; and it is one of 
the things that we should get busy with in all 
our states. 

| have not spoken of the aid the state gives 
to the school district. The state usually has a 
fund which it subdivides among the school 
districts. The aid of the federal government 
is given in a certain degree, and if the Smith- 
Towner bill goes through, it will give aid in 
a very much larger degree. 

Ovestion: I would like to ask why the 
taxes, the school taxes, would be smaller in 
one district and larger in another? 

Mrs. Brown: The school tax is raised }) 
each school district independent of any other. 
And the school district may be a very poor 
cne, poor farmers with only a handful of 
people, and yet they have to raise the money 
among themselves for their school. To rais« 
$500 from that handful for school tax means 
a very large tax on property in that district, 
and vet $500 would be an absurd sum with 
which to run a really good school. In thx 
next school district the property is more valu- 
hile You may have a railroad running 
through there, and it is taxed for a large 
amount of money, so the tax rate may be very 
small and yet a large sum of money be raised. 

Miss Ames: Possibly it would be clearer 
if you would tell us who is responsible for the 
assessment of the school tax in every com- 
munity ? 


Mrs. Brown: That I am coming to in the 


In each one of these town- 
I am 


subject of taxes. 
ships there are elected three assessors. 
not sure that the same number applies, but 
the principle applies to all the states, three 
assessors and one collector. The assessors are 
people of the community who go around and 
appraise the value of each piece of property, 
Tax- 


payers have the right to go and look at that 


and then make out an assessment roll. 


roll. A man thinks his property is being as- 
sessed too heavily, and he protests. The asses- 
sors may not admit his protest is justified; in 
that case there comes a certain day when he has 
a right to appeal to the County Board of Equali- 
zation, and they may adjust things for him or 
may not. At any rate when it is settled what the 
assessment is, and the tax roll is complete, then 
the amount of the tax is divided on a certain 
percentage for every dollar, for every piece ot 
property on that assessment roll; and that is 
the way the school tax and all the taxes are 
made up. But in the school district, that tax 
is only applied within the division of the school 
district. 

The county makes up its own assessment for 
county work. The supervisor of the town 
makes up the amount of money needed, maybe 
from the town meeting of which I spoke; the 
amount being voted by the taxpayers in thy 
town, who have come together and said: We 
want such an improvement. The supervisor 
reports to the county the amount necessary for 
that township government. The amounts ar¢ 
added together and it is divided equally on 
every piece of property in this assessment roll, 
in proportion to its value. Then the collector’s 
husiness is to collect that tax. he collector 
1s paid, as most of these officials are paid, 
through fees or percentages, and the collec- 
tion of taxes is not done in a very businesslike 
way in most of our states. He is paid one 
per cent. in New York state for example, for 
If he 


taxes that are paid within thirty days. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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EVOTEES of Golf appreciate 
the comfort of properly bal- 
anced clothes which will not 
retard their skill. 

Our Golf suits are designed 
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elasticity 
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you are not only received—you 
are welcomed, cordially and per- 
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ceive the rare perfection and 
individual attention which is 
theirs at the 
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What Is a Dollar? 


"a AM yesterday and jam to-morrow,” but 


Alice’s prediction of “Never jam_ to- 
day,” seems about to be fulfilled by the fede- 
rated action of the preserving companies which 
have recently served notice on the fruit grow- 
ers that unless sugar takes a tumble there will 
be jamless bread next winter. 

In the meanwhile Attorney General Mitchell 
Palmer is out with an explainless explanation 
about the sugar shortage. It confines itself to 
Cuba, skips mention of why the American con- 
tinental supply is not augmented; compares the 
demand of 1919 with that of 1918 


United States was sharply rationed as to its 


when the 


and offers no redress except the vague 





sugar 
one that beets will be ripe about July 15th. 

This is not enough. 

The cost of living situation was higher than 
ever on April 15th, “ highest on record,” ac- 
cording to the Department of Labor’s official 
This official an- 
nouncement shows mid-March to 
mid-April twenty principal food articles had, 


figures “and still going up.” 
that from 
in fifty-one cities increased at an average of 
5 per cent. This was the largest increase in 
any single month since the beginning of the 
War. 


To continue to quote from the Labor Depart- 


ment, prices were 16 per cent higher in April, 
1920, than in April, 1919, and 116 per cent higher 
than in April, 1913. 


per cent higher than last year. 


Sugar, for one thing, is 8 

















Long leisure hours on shipboard afford 
ample opportunity for light and enter- 
taining as well as serious reading. Let 
your “au revoir” mean pleasant hour; 
and days to the travelers by -ending 
them the latest and best Books and 
Magazines, or, if you are making the 
voyage, provide yourself with this pleas- 
ant relaxation. 

If you are prevented from personally mak- 
ing a selection, Brentano’s will gladly use 
their best judgment and experience in 
choosing a suitable assortment. 

Orders placed by mail, telephone or tele- 
graph wil have most prompt and careful 
attention, and if received in time, will be 
delivered for you at the steamer. 
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Price fixing is suggested as a remedy for 


this situation; dollar fixing is another remedy. 


Professor Irving Fisher’s Stabilizing the Dollar 


(Macmillan and Company) sets forth in an un- 
derstandable way, a plan of regulation which 
has met with the endorsement of many prom- 
inent men here and abroad, such men as Presi- 
dent Arthur Y. Hadley of Yale, Dean Joseph 
French Johnson of the School of Commerce, 
New York University; Dean S. J. Chapman of 
the Faculty of Commerce, Victoria University, 
Achille 


University of Turin, Italy; Axel Nielsen, Uni- 


Manchester, England; Loria of the 
versity of Copenhagen, Denmark; John Perrin, 
U. S. Federal Reserve Agent, among scores of 
other academical and practical experts on finan- 
cal questions. 

Roughly speaking, Mr. Fisher is not complain- 
ing so much because the dollar changes as be- 
cause it doesn’t. 

He illustrates his point this way “ Money is 
so much an accepted convenience in practice 
that it has become a great stumbling block in 
theory. Since we talk always in terms of money 
and live in a money atmosphere, as it were, 
we become as unconscious of it as we do of 
the air we breathe. Some people, even intelli- 
cent people bolster up the illusion that the dol 
lar is a stable standard of value by reference 
to the fact that ‘the price of gold’ never 
changes. Only recently a former government of- 
ficer asserted that the value of gold is evidently 
constant because its price is fixed! 

“T once asked a dentist if the ‘high cost of 
living’ had affected the price of his materials. 

“*YVes, of course,’ he replied. 

‘Of the gold you buy for fillings?” I ven- 
tured jokingly, expecting him to know that this 
could not be. 

“To my surprise he answered, ‘I suppose so,’ 
and sent his assistant to look the matter up. 

“She returned presently and solemnly in- 
formed us that the price he paid for his gold 
was substantially the same now as it always 
had been during the thirty years he had been 
buying it. 

“*Tsn’t that surprising,’ he exclaimed. ‘ Gold 
must be a very stable commodity.’ 

“«Tt’s just as surprising,’ I replied, ‘as that 


the price of a quart of milk is always two 


pints of milk.” 


“*T don’t see the point.’ 
“* Well, what ts a dollar?’ I asked. 


“*T don’t know—what is it?’ 


“That simple question is vital. The alm 


universal ignorance of the answer is chi 
responsible for the almost universal misu 
standing of the high cost of living! A d 
is 25.8 grains of standard gold—that is, o 


nine-tenths fine; and, since an ounce is 


grains, the number of dollars in an oun 
480 = 25.8, or 18.60. 


ounce lump of standard gold taken by a 


n other words, an 
I tl is, ‘a 


miner to the mint can be cut up and c 


into 1860 dollars and handed back to 


Naturally he gets $18.60 an ounce, and 


‘price’ can never vary so long as the wi 
of the dollar does not vary. 


“Thus 100 
worth 1860 dollars of gold so long a 


ounces of gold will alway 


1860 
lars contain 100 ounces of gold; just as a ql 


of milk will always be worth two pints of 1 


so long as two pints make a quart. Gold 


stable in terms of itself and in terms of 
only.” 


e is an increase 


Therefore every time the 


money, that is, every time gold is more al 


dant, it takes more gold dollars to buy straw, 


or beans, or limousines or pearl necklaces 





Ist 


fly 


\ 


That is, since a descending value of gold cai 


not lower the price of gold 


tinue to be 25.8 grains of standard gold 


must raise the prices of other things in term 


standard of pri 
think in 


commodities of 


of gold. If milk were the 


or eggs, the world would terms 


milk and eggs, and all the 
world would be “at the mercy of 
Mr. Fisher—or of cows. 

What Mr 


Fisher predicted a couple of y« 


ago when he stated the application of this t! 


hold. 


are confron 


ory to war conditions seems to 


the present time,” said he, “ we 


which must c: 


hens,” say 


yn 


S 


f 


1 
the 


\t 


with another kind of inflation, due not to specie, 
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put to the use of checks. In so far,” said he, 


“as we subscribe to our War loans out of 


money borrowed from the bank—that is, out 
of an increase of deposit currency and not out 
of real savings—we are adding to inflation and 
to its evil effect, upon the cost of living.” 
All of which with his prediction of the suf- 


fering of salaried classes is headlined in the 


newspapers every day in this post-war yea1 


of 1920. Mr. 


edies are that the purchasing power of a dol- 


Fisher’s conclusions and rem- 
lar must some way be made to stop wriggling 
about and the world saved from Alice’s prob- 
jem of having to run as fast as it can in order 
to stand still. ‘* We tolerate our crazy dollar,” 


Sa\ M rs 


plays is laid 


Fisher, “only because the havoc it 
to other agencies. If its victims 
knew the truth about the dollar it would b« 
put in a strait-jacket at the very next session 
ef Congress.” Mr. Fisher’s remedy is based 
first of all on the theory that “any single com- 
modity is too variable a standard,” That whil 
two commodities, such as the metallists have 
proposed, might be better than one, they would 
not make a very stable basis at best. 


Why use metals at all? he asks in conclu- 


sion and suggests what he calls “a multiple 


standard of commodities,” which is an imag- 


inary group composed of lumber, grain, meat, 


petroleum, milk, butter and so on, equal to 
one gold dollar and called “a goods dollar.” 
Its components are those on the index, put out 


Labor 


commodities Mr. 


by the U. S. Bureau of Statistics in 
1909, and covering 300 
Fisher advises that we keep the metal gold for 

good attributes, portability, durability, di- 
salability, correcting only its 


visibility and 
nstabilits To do this he says to vary its 
weight. The present dollar is fixed in weight 
Fisher 


would swap functions; he would make a dollar’ 


and variable in purchasing power. Mr 
real “standard” its ability to buy 
For practical daily needs, he advocates an 


ven more general use of gold certificates, and 


would maintain free coinage and free redemp- 


ion of gold, but he would have “ periodic var- 


ation of weight, based on the index number.” 


The index number is a device already in use 
and well understood. It is the number show- 
ing the average rise or fall of prices, and sev 
now before the public—such 


Annalist, 


eral systems are 


as those used by Bradstreet, Dun, the 


the U. S. 


nadian Department of Labor, the British Board 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Ca- 


ef Trade. 
\n illustration of the way this index num- 


ber is used is shown in the report of the Labor 


Department’s most recent announcement, 
quoted at the commencement of this review, 
that the average increase from March 15- 
April 15, had been 5 per cent. 

This process of correcting the dollar at stated 
intervals is likened to the automatic regulation 
of the “governor” on a steam engine. 

By its means all dollars, bank-notes and gold 
bullion would be approximately equivalent to 
“the goods dollar.” 

If we do not do this and provide a really 
shall 


see, not a scientific study of a technical prob 


scientific remedy, says Mr. Fisher, we 


lem with a willingness of all parties to have 


an equitable settlement, but outraged justic« 


forth revengeful effort and we shall 


Discon 


hatred, violence 


will call 
witness a great selfish class struggle. 
class 


tent, unrest, suspicion, 


charlatanism will follow, and even if a fairly 


satisfactory settlement ever grows out of such 
unpromising soil there will remain a bitterness 
which will not disappear 


embedded in it 


generations. 


Some Children’s Story Books 

In answer to a constant cry for stories to tell 
little book appears, 
Philadelphia 
yearly meeting of Friends, called The Children’ 


Philade! 


to children, a rather gay 


compiled by a committee of the 


Story Garden. (C. J. B. Lippincott, 


phia.) 
There is nothing Quakcrish in the bright blu 
dress of this book nor in its multi-colored fro 
been made by and 


tispiece, which might hav: 


for “ World’s people.” 


The illustrations are charmingly young and 


pretty and mark the change in child’s literature 
Anthony’s youth 


from the days of Susan B 


The stories are published with the purpose of 


teaching ethics and religious truth, but the 
are as the compilers state far removed from thi 
* Goody Goody ” type 

Chey are to a considerable degree rece! tly 
written to illustrate Friendly principles. A few 
are reprints, many are about animals Lhe 


will find a welcome as the demand from mothers 
for just such books is constant 

A new kind book is Louisa S. Has 
brouck’s The Hall |Vith Doors. (The Woman's 


Press)—It tells the a group of pu 


f girls’ 


story ot 


pose ful girls and their entrance into life’s vo 


cations and vacations. It is up-to-date. Its 


questions are real ones. It tackles some of th 
1 


big problems of the business girl, and rather 


generally suggests that there are better stand 
ards for office dressing than dancing pumps and 


chiffon. 


Good health is the keynote in the success of every 


Gnonn 
| Health 


woman in the business and social world. 


N. MILDRED SEIDES, R.N., D. C. 
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Post Graduate Carver Chiropractic College, 
235 West 75th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Hours 2-5, 


Telephone: Columbus 9750. By appointment 


Chiropractic restores normal function to nerves and vital organs 
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Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School 
746 Madison Avenue New York City 


| 

| 

Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 ° 
| to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities 

| under the stimulus of select companion- 

| ship, coupled with individual attention 
| and the advantages of private tutoring. 


“Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities. Gift Shop 














ROSETTA O'NEILL 


CLASSIC—NATIONAL—FOLK 
INTERPRETIVE—BALLROOM 


DANCING 


| “To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.”—Mrs. Vernon Castle 
' 


766 Madison Avenue, New York 


SUMMER Professional 
Training. Costume De- 
sign; ndscape Ar- 
chitecture; Interior 
Decoration, Poster Advertising, Illustration. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Circulars 
Susan F. Bissell, Secy., 2239 Bway., New York 























To the Woman Voter 


N November you will take part in the 

most important voting bee that the 
world knows—choosing a President for 
the United States. 


Are You Ready to Vote Intelligently? 
Follow the Carrie Chapman Catt Citizen- 
ship Course. 

















REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
| cure the services of one or more women 
| in each city or community throughout 
| the country to secure new subscribers and 
This 
work may be done in leisure hours and 
will be both pleasant and profitable. 





renewals on present subscriptions. 


| 
Subscription Department 
| 
| THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 























is not paid’ within thirty days, his percentage 
grows, and it grows the longer the tax is un- 
paid, so in our state there is a premium on delin- 
quency to the collector. The obviously simple 
and just way would be that every collector be 
obliged to send a tax bill regularly to every 
taxpayer, and that is done in very few places 
that I know anything about. It happens con- 
stantly that property is actually sold for taxes 
without the knowledge of the owner. It is 
very difficult to find out when your tax is 
due, and it ought to be the most simple thing in 
the world that the taxpayers be notified by mail 
regularly, that their tax bill is not paid. 
Question: That is not at all as we have it. 
We have a tax rate of 20 per cent. on every 
$100 and that money is pro rated, and each 
school district is allowed seven or eight dollars 
for every child of school age in the district. 
If it is not sufficient to pay the teachers, a dis- 
trict has the right to vote on a special school 
tax for that district. We have four months 
within which to pay our taxes. If not paid 
then, we have a 10 per cent. penalty, but that 
tax collector. That is 
state and the 


does not go to the 


divided equally between the 
county. The collector never gets anything extra. 
We have 60 or 90 


If not paid, accord- 


And then we are notified. 
days to come and pay up. 
ing to law # goes to the County Attorney and 
then if not paid suit is brought and so on, in the 
regular course. So far as our county officials 
are concerned, they never get any part of that 
penalty. There has to be provision for all that 
extra work. They do get what we call costs. 
Whenever the commissioner reaches a maximum 
salary, that goes back to the county so he never 


gets any more than his salary really. 


Mrs. Brown: You see the states in the west 
have profited by the experience of some eastern 
states, and have made great improvement on 
our way of doing. This brings out the difficulty 
of having a national course to begin with, 
because every state has different laws on all 
these subjects; and in discussing them here I 
can only give you what I know about the dif- 
ferent states. And when you have something 
different in your state I wish you would tell 


us as this lady from Texas has. 


The whole system of taxation is left over 
from an early day when the communities were 
small. In many of the eastern states we still 
have the fee system. It is a very bad one 
because it makes justices of the peace, for ex- 
litigation in order to get 


ample, encourage 


larger fees. The fee system for sheriff has 
heen abolished, I think almost entirely in New 


York state, but it still exists in the townships. 


In conducting your classes, encourage the 
women around you to find out about that for 
Encourage them to question about 
their own officials. Ask 


know who the town clerk is, and if they have 


themselves. 


local them if they 


ever been to the office to find out what it is. 


Ask them if they have ever been to their town 


4 


meeting; if they know what the supery 


does. Get them personally interested in their 


personal representatives, by showing how thes 


men control things so important to their 


fare. 

| ET us take up the question of the poor as 
the next step. In the old-fashioned sta‘es, 

the township has certain overseers of the p 


I believe in my state there cannot be over 


in any one township, and those overseers 
The: 


also a County Superintendent of the poor, 


s 


only one group of poor law officials. 


4 


in my state the only difference in their di 


is that the township overseers take care of the 


‘A 


poor who have been in the township over 
months, and the county superintendents 1.ik¢ 
care of the poor who have been in the t 

ship less than six months. You can see what a 
stupid division that is when the division of 
authority is so bad. We have a State Board 
of Charities which supervises the whole thing, 


Money is 


often given to dependents in proportion to tl 


so they do hold a check over it. 


political value. 


QuEsTION: Please explain how the mc 
is raised for mothers’ pensions? 


Mrs. Brown: The money for mothers’ pe: 


sions is raised by taxation, the same as all oti 


moneys for government purposes. It is part 
the government machinery. 
Question: Our Probate Judge has charg 


of that. He claims he has no money for it 


Mrs. Brown: That is frequently claimed. 1 
is a curious thing, and women will find 


more that it is much easier for county boards 


or supervisors or state Legislatures to grant 
appropriations for business affairs that have 
to do with the business of the community than 
it is to grant money for these humanitarian 
things. And the only thing that women can 
do, which will be the best service they can 
their 
economy and thrift, and try to keep down thi 


render the state, is to use sense 
appropriations in general, and see that they ; 
handled economically, because there is no ques 
tion that with the taxes we are raising today, 
we could have a vastly larger percentage used 
for such purposes as mothers’ pensions, if there 
was an ordinary business economy, and ef- 


That is true 


ficiency in general management. 





MISS DUGANE’S SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


For the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


Persons growing deaf taught to understand conversation by watching the face of the speaker. Lip- 
reading should be studied by every person whose hearing is below normal. 


Private Lessons—Class Lessons—Practice Classes—Lecture Courses. 
Lessons and Interviews by appointment. 


MISS MARY DUGANE, Principal 
TWELFTH NIGHT CLUB, 47 West 44th Street, New York City 


School Hours 9 to 1 daily. 
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the local government quite as much as the 


state 
I want to speak about one thing which I 
think it is one of the most important features 


of our state or local government, and that is 


the moral cowardice of people in rural com- 


munities. I do not mean they have a higher 


degrce of moral cowardice than other people, 


but it is more difficult for them to complain; 
more difficult for them to make their own 
criticisms widely known, because everybody 


knows everybody else, and when they complain 


they are hitting the head of some neighbor 


And I have seen a great deal personally of the 
actual fear of reprisals in villages, farm com- 
munities. You will find that people don’t dare 


to speak out, because they are afraid some- 


thing is going to happen to them. I do not 


know the remedy for it except to raise the 


general level of public conscience. And here 
s another service that women can render. I 
elieve we are a little more outspoken than 
we are not afraid to talk about 
We 


ound to see the evil without talking about it; 


men. I believe 
things and to make complaints. are not 
flagrantly 
don’t be 


You should bring home 


nd when you see things that are 


vrong in your local communities, 


ifraid to speak out. 


o your classes wherever you go the moral 


bligation on the citizen not to sit 


lly and submit 


woman 
to corruption in government, 
hich is after all corruption in her own busi- 
ess, without trying to do something about it, 
And the person 
will find 


because if 


ithout trying to redress it. 


ho will stick to it in a short time 
she has public support behind her, 
she herself cannot hide her identity, no more 
in the delinquent hide his identity. 

We 


England the best way to bring that 


QUESTION : found in rural communities 


New 
hout was through a community or organiza- 


nm bringing the complaint rather than in- 
viduals. 


Mrs. 


lust cover and that 


Brown: There is one other point we 


is the administration of 


cal justice. J think I might tell you what 


begin with; I want to 


suggest in your classes you end with it instead 
of beginning with it; in local rural government 
govern- 


There 
makes the 


there are three divisions of all our 
ment organization from top to bottom. 
is the legislative, the part that 
the part 
And 


interprets 


laws and there is the administrative, 
executive. 


that 


that administers the laws, or 
there is the judiciary, the part 
the law. 

The justice of the peace courts have juris- 


diction only over the smallest sort of cases; 


in New York state only in civil cases up to 
$200. They 


breaches of the peace, 


have also jurisdiction over 


but all the justices can 
do is to impose a small fine. The fees go to 


the justice. They should not. Justices can im- 


fines, or in case of really serious 
$200 in 


County Court. 


pose small 
they 
They 


except 


crime, something over amount, 


can hold the case for the 


have no final decision over anything 


the $200, and 


There is another part of this administration 


small breaches of the peace. 


of the law which ought to be brought to the 


attention of the women everywhere, and that 
is the execution of the law. What sort of 
jails and lock-ups have you in your rural com- 


That 


the crying disgraces of the nation. It 


munities ? part of our government is 
one of 
exists everywhere. It sometimes comes very 
close to the home of the woman because cases 
come up frequently where young girls are ar- 
rested, where people are held as witnesses, and 
where young girls are held as witnesses. Where 
That is a 


I be lieve 


are they put while being detained? 


very important question to women. 


an organization of a Board of Women Visitors 
to jails and lock-ups would be of inestimable 


value to every rural community. Women would 


never believe unless they saw for themselves 


the conditions that exist in rural and 


And 


county or the town makes no decent provision 


jails 


lock-ups. usually, or frequently, the 


tor the care of a girl who is detained as 
either the witness or party to a suit that is 


coming on. 





CARVER CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 


THe THIRTEENTH YEAR 
WILLARD CARVER, LL.B.. D.C., President and Dean 
The first College of Chiropractic to fix a high educational standard. 


DOCTOR’S COURSE 


TEACHER’S COURSE 


AH teaching is deduced from the basic principle of Ohiropractic. 
College, except for outline of criticism. Chiropractic is taught in this school under a new and improved method 


| of instruction. Information furnished on request. 


CARVER CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 
Dept. K, 312 West 72nd Street, at Riverside Drive, New York City, N. Y. 


Resident study only. 


MASTER’S COURSE 


No medical text books used in Carver 











You can see from what I have said about 
the number of officials that there is necessarily 
a long ballot, and it is utterly impossible for 
even the intelligent man or woman in the 
county really to know anything about the 
qualifications of more than a few of the men 
who are up for office. And there is the hold of 
the political boss . . By putting one or 
two men at the head of the ticket, whom pce 


ple know and whom people trust, they will get 


the entire ticket voted for, and the other meu 


running on down the line may be their own 


political henchmen, having no qualifications 


whatever for the office. Even in the rural com 
munity where people know each other, they 
usually do not know each other to the point 


where they can give an instant judgment about 


the qualifications of the many names appear- 








CAMP *x* VEGA 
“A Paradise of Waters” 
Charleston, Ontario, Canada 


AN ISLAND FOR BOYS, 8 to 15 years, 
in the St. Lawrence region. A large private 
camp, equipped for the fullest enjoyment of 
this wonderful country has been made avail- 
able for the use of boys. 

Its seclusion makes the fishing and hiking 
ideal. Swimming, tennis, hunting, field 
sports, carpentry. Four motor boats. 
Tutoring if desired. Camp physician. 
Twelve hours from New York City. 

MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
Suite C, 121 E. 57th St. New York City 
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Mrs. Norman White’s 


Camp for Girls 


Orleans, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 

SEASIDE Camp for girls amid the pines of 
A old Cape Cod. All pleasures ef life by the 

sea. Outdoor sleeping in  well-protected 
cabins. Limited membership. For interview and 
information address. 


MRS. NORMAN WHITE 


424 W. 119th St. New York City 
Tel. Morningside 3350 
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AULA gNUaTT 
CAMP FOR LITTLE FOLK 


A truly out-door life—eating, sleeping and 
playing (weather conditions considered) for 
about 30 girls and boys from 7 to 12 years of 
age. Diet supervised by a registered nurse. 
Camp thoroughly screened, and most approved 
Sanitary plumbing. Animal and plant life 
taught concretely, through direct contact with 
Nature. Location of Camp, Canaan, Conn., 
3% hours from New York. 

Under the personal supervision of 
LAURA B. GARRETT 
529 West 138th Street New York City 
Apply for eat ed information 
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ing on the ticket. I would lay stress on the 
importance of having a short ballot even in the 
rural subdivision of government. This is put- 
ting the responsibility on the man whom you 
can know and whom you can call to account, 
and having the other offices appointive, and 
holding the men who put the men into office 


responsible. 








To The 
Woman Voter 


i: November you will 
take part in the most 
important voting bee 
that the world knows— 
choosing a President for 
| the United States. 


Are You Ready to 
V ote Intelligently? 


Follow the 
Carrie Chapman Catt 
Citizenship Course 








BON FOR 
VOYAGE STEAMER 
BASKETS VOYAGERS 





557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th St., N. Y. C- 











“ THE GOODY SHOP” 
‘C. TAKIS, Proprietor 
A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 


14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


TheHome of Pussy Willow Chocolates 














| THE (CANTILEVER SHOE 
COMFORT 


A restful shoe for you to wear. 
ing. Made in stylish leathers. 
shank. Wonderful for walking. 
Quality—Beauty—Comfort 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 W. 39th St., N. Y. 


Good look- 
Flexible 








~ L. P. HOLLANDER CO. 
Established 1848 
GOWNS, MILLINERY, COATS. FURS 
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When writing to, 


Her Home ‘Town 
(Continued from page 26) 
placed. He is superintendent of and respon- 
sible for his department. The mayor is head 
of the department of public affairs. All the 
minor officers of the city are appointed by the 
commission. The referendum 


privileges have usually accompanied the com- 


initiative and 


mission type of government and give a popu- 
lar check to possible abuse of power. 

A still newer type of government is that by 
which all the affairs of the city are put into the 
hands of a single person called a city manager. 
He is paid a reasonably high salary and is 
chosen, as an expert, by the commission. 

In 1918, there were some seventy cities and 
towns which had adopted the city manager 
plan. 

j. Local governments get their powers from 
the state constitution and the state legislature. 
Counties and townships are organized and gov- 
crned under general laws passed by the Legis- 
lature. Cities, 
manage their affairs by means of municipal 


boroughs, towns and villages 


corporations, authorized to act for the people. 
This corporation is like an artificial person; it 
can raise money, sue, and be sued under its 
own name. Its written instrument authoriz- 
ing its acts and specifying its rights.is a charter 
granted by the state, which gives the State a 
The mu- 


nicipal home rule city has sprung up in many 


large controlling power over the city. 
states. In this city the people have the right 
to frame their own charter. 

Such a city is not a mere subdivision of the 
state, but is somewhat in the same relation to 


the state, that the latter is to the United States. 


Citizenship Schools 


 pgeege of citizenship, which grew out 
School for the Political Educa- 


tion of Women in Chicago, was set on foot in 


of the 


who spoke at the Chicago School, and whose 
lectures have been quoted from week to week 
in the Woman Citizen’s report of the Carrie 
Chapman Catt School of Citizenship, will 
speak in Omaha. 

In addition, the University of Wisconsin 
will send a lecturer to the Omaha School, 
and Miss Grace Abbott will speak on Amer- 
icanization at the final meeting June 7th 

More than 1,000 women have taken tickets 


for this course of lectures. 


National Organizers 


HE four women who have already been 
T put into the field by the National League 
of Women Voters to organize woman cilizen- 
ship schools are: Miss Marie B. Ames of 
Missouri; Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningh of 


Texas; Miss Alice Curtis of Iowa, and Miss 


Gertrude Watkins of New York. Miss \mes 
has just resigned to take over some po''tical 
campaign work. The others are covering 
Iowa, Arkansas, Mississippi, West Virginia, 


Louisiana, Ohio, Kansas and Nebraska 


After Patient Waiting 


EW YORK is still bearing the palm for 
N voting the oldest woman suffragist, al- 
though Michigan is pushing it hard. In Deford, 
Michigan, last month, Mrs. Katharine Daugh- 
erty, Tuskola Coun 


“Grandma,” cast her first ballot at the age oi 


known throughout 
100, climbing upstairs to the second floor 
reach the polling booth. 

Mrs. Daugherty is one of the real pioneers 
who have lived to see salvation. In New York 
City in 1918, Mrs. Sally Gold of New York 
City, and Miss Rhoda Palmer, of Geneva, New 
York, 


Miss Palmer, who has since died, was then the 


both voted for the first time at 102 


only living member of the Woman's 


Convention of 1848. 


Omaha, Nebraska, by one of the Chicago 
pupils. Immediately upon her return from All of these three women are among those 
Chicago, this pupil arranged with the Teachers’ who waited patiently for more than a life- 
Forum of Omaha to have a series of seven time, over seventy years, to see justice done to 
lectures on citizenship. Some of the men women. 
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Suffrage Association 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
President 


BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE 

AND OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN 


| NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
171 MADISON AVENUE 
Telephone 4818 Murray Hill 
New York 
Ist VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. STANLEY McCorMIcK, MaASss. 


2ND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Miss MARY GARRETT HAy, NEW YORK 


3rD VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. GUILFORD DUDLEY, TENN 


4TH VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. RAYMOND BROWN, NEW YoRK 
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Mrs. HELEN GARDENER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Mrs. HENRY WADE ROGERS, CONN. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. FRANK J. SHULER, NEW YORK 


RECORDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. HALSEY W. WILSON, NEW YORK 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES H. BROOKS, Kansas 
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National League of Women | } 
Voters 


Headquarters, 918 Munsey Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hon. Chairman MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 
Mrs. MAup Woop PARK 
Munsey’ Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

Mrs. GEORGE GELLHORN 
Century Building, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

Mrs. R. E. EDWARDS 

Peru, Indiana 
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Alabama 
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FIRST REGION: 
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National Chairmen of Standing Committees 


American Citizenship Social Hygiene 


Dr. VALERIA H. PARKER, 
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Mrs. FREDERICK P. BaGLey, 
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Miss Mary McDowE Lt, 
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